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SATURDAY REVIEW 


The Only Paper that Dares to Tell You The Truth 


Which is most important ? 


THE SAFETY OF LONDON or the IMAGINARY 
dignity of the Prime Minister ? 


YE CITIZENS OF LONDON 
By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


LONDONERS, 


OU are Citizens of no mean 
City and yet—the London 

we love and are so proud of— 
is the only Capital without any 


Defence against an invasion 
from the Air! 


DO you realise what this 
means ? 


[7 means that your homes and 
your children could be de- 


stroyed in a few hours. 


ARE you content—INORDER 

TO PLEASE THE PRIME 
MINISTER—to remain in this 
deadly peril ? 


Your true 


THE finest machines and 

bravest airmen are eagerly 
waiting to be employed to 
protect you. 


D° you want this protection ? 


I AM told it will cost two 

hundred thousand pounds, 
and | will gladly give this sum 
to save London and its inhabi- 
tants from this terrible danger 
—as a Christmas Present to 
my Country. 

HE Government will do 

nothing unless YOU tell 
them THEY MUST accept 
my offer. 


Friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


N.B.—-We now hear that the Prime Minister is 
considering this offer, 


The 

| 
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Notes of the Week 


The Man who is Never Right 

In his speech at Manchester Lord Wolmer said, 
‘* It is lamentable to think of those two old gentle- 
men (Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin) sitting 
together, one rolling his ‘ r’s’ and the other puff- 
ing at his pipe, and apparently they have not a 
constructive idea between them. And let me say 
that, of all the myths I have ever known in 
politics, the most ridiculous and absurd is that 
which has been kept up too long to deceive any- 
one now—the myth that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
is a heaven-born statesman sent to rescue this 
country from a great crisis. I am not going to 
refer to his record during the War, but look at 
his recent record. The trouble about Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is that he has never been right. We 
get nothing but sonorous phrases and conferences 
that mean nothing and lead to nothing.” 


* * 


Unheavenly Twins 

Lady Houston writes, ‘‘ Lord Wolmer’s bril- 
liant speech has been long overdue. He gladdens 
the hearts of all who, like myself, have tried to 
point out how absolutely futile this partnership 
has been excepting for the convenience of these 
two politicians. 


‘“In the days of Queen Victoria—Mother 
Nature in one of her freakish moods—produced 
twins which, although perfectly normal in every 
way, were joined together in such a manner that 
no surgeon dared to operate to separate them. 
They were known and shown as the Siamese 
‘ Twins. But Nature has had nothing to do with 
the making of these political Siamese Twins—the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Stanley Baldwin—two 
men who, had they any honesty of purpose 
towards their country, should be as wide as the 
Poles apart but who find it useful to pretend that 
their opinions, ideas and purposes are identically 
alike, for, like the Siamese Twins if separated, 
they would die politically, and rather than this 
India may be given over to the assassin and 
England left bare and undefended.” 


* * 
Make Them Pay 


The stage is surely set for the war between the 
British Retailer and Wholesale Co-operative 
Society. The Wholesale Co-operative Society is 
registered under the Friendly Societies’ Act, and 
is based upon the principle of mutuality, that is, 
the benefit of both purchaser and consumer. The 
Co-ops many years ago in Manchester were a 
small body, and on that account they were ex- 
cused the payment of income-tax on the undivided 
profits which they placed to a reserve fund. They 
enjoy special benefits, something in the way of 


a monopoly, and, like the Trades Unions, they 
have abused their power, and the leniency of the 
State. Their originally small reserve fund has 
now grown to an enormous extent, and has 
enabled them to snap their fingers at the Govern- 
ment, and to enter the arena of competition with 
the ordinary retailer. Originally they bound 
themselves to sell the goods which they bought at 
wholesale prices only to their subscribing mem- 
bers, and they paid back any profit there might be 
on it to their customers in the shape of dividends. 


Last year, under pressure, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer imposed a small income tax at a less 
rate than the ordinary one, on the reserves, from 
which they paid a dividend to their members in 
proportion to the amount of goods they bought. 
The Co-ops, in the insolence of their wealth, have 
abandoned all idea of mutual profit by paying 
dividends to their subscribers. They now sell to 
the general public, whether they are members or 
not, and the retailers naturally feel resentment 
against the Co-ops, as being unduly favoured by 
the Legislature. The agitation is still going on 
in and out of Parliament, to make the Co-ops pay 
the same rate of income-tax as the general public, 
and the general public will win the battle. 

* * 
This Changing World 

Consider the violent changes which have taken 
place in the face of the world in the present cen- 
tury. Three emperors, of Germany, Austria and 
Russia, have disappeared. The Caliph or Sultan 
of Turkey has also disappeared, and the paradox 
is that these dynastic changes have in each in- 
stance been effected by one man. Lenin swept 
the Romanoffs into the dustbin of history; the 
War disposed of the autocrats of Germany and 
Austria, and Mussolini has transformed Italy 
from a Parliamentary monarchy into a Fascist 
State. Mustapha Kemal, a successful general, 
has metamorphosed Turkey out of all recognition ; 
and now Hitler has produced what is undoubtedly 
anew Germany. His speech in the Reichstag was 
fair and conciliatory. He has settled the question 
of the Polish Corridor with Poland by a ten-years 
pact. He is willing to make friends with France 
on the condition that France agrees to hand back 
the Saar territory to Germany, without waiting for 
the plebiscite of 1935. The fact that France is not 
in the least likely to do this somewhat decreases 
the value of the concession. But, on the whole, 
Hitler’s speech has relieved the tension of Europe 
and rendered the maintenance of peace for the 
next ten years more secure. 


Be it remarked that all these changes, whether 
effected by evolution or revolution, are protests 
against democracy, as expressed in Parliamentary 
Government. They may be, let us hope they are, 
the dawn of a better day; on the other hand, they 
may be the sombre shadows of terrible events to 
come. Time alone can show. 
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Evolution and Revolution 


We have now Hitler’s own account of the first 
year of the German Revolution, for revolution it 
certainly has been. We live in a revolutionary 
era. The late Lord Oxford has called attention to 
the mischief and confusion caused by the inter- 
change of terms between natural science and 
politics. Take, for instance, such terms as law, 
evolution, revolution, and reaction. A law in 
natural science means merely an_ observed 
sequence, such as the so-called law of gravitation. 
In politics, law means a legislative command or 
prohibition. The natural science law we are 
sometimes called upon to observe as if it were a 
command of the legislature. A reaction, again, 
merely means in natural science the effect of one 
body upon another, and is of course neither good 
nor bad. 


Why do Radicals employ the word reaction as 
something bad, meaning thereby opposition to 
some political change? Why should a man who 
opposes a political change be called a reactionary, 
as if he had committed some crime? Revolution, 
too, is the forcible or violent substitution of the 
corporate State, for the present, capitalist system. 
Evolution, on the other side, means the “ inevit- 
ability of gradualness,’’ to borrow from Lord 
Passfield his clumsy phrase for Fabian Socialism. 
The last century, under Victoria, was one of 
evolution, the slow and gradual unfolding of the 
page of history under industrialism. The present 
century is undoubtably a revolutionary one, that 
is, one of violent and forcible change. 


* * 
* 


The Wrong Way 


Slum clearance is, I agree, one of the pressing 
problems of the day, and there is an outcry in 
favour of leaving it to the local authorities to carry 
out. But there is one strong fact against such a 
policy, namely, that at present slum property is 
mostly in the hands of the local builder, con- 
tractor, or the town councillors, who are not likely 
to be too keen on destroying their own property 
from motives of philanthropy. This fact must 
be perfectly well known to anybody with experi- 
ence of large towns. If you want to kill slum 
clearance, hand it over to the local authority. 


* * 


Mystery of Clive’s Death 

Mr. R. J. Minney, the joint author of the life 
of Clive, now being dramatised, has denied that 
Clive shot himself or cut his throat, and says that 
he died of an over-dose of opium when he was 
dressing to go out. But Mr. Minney does not 
give us any evidence for this startling assertion. 
The fact is that opium does not act in that way, as 
it is a slow poison. Macaulay and all other 
historians have accepted the cut throat version of 


his death, which Mr. Minney describes as a con- 
temptible slander without a shred of evidence. It 
seems impossible that the cause of the death of 
the great Indian hero should not have been ascer- 
tained. But Mr. Minney forgets that he himself 
offers us ‘‘no shred of evidence’’ for his 
remarkable contradiction of an event which has 
passed unquestioned for the last hundred and fifty 
years. There is no doubt, unfortunately, that 
Clive committed suicide, with what motive we do 
not know, but the means by which he took his life 
must remain a mystery. 


** 


Tell the Public 


One of the most dangerous classes abroad to-day 
is the so-called expert, medical or otherwise. A 
certain Dr. Freeth, whose qualifications | do not 
pretend to know, has been assuring the world with 
cheerful confidence that the alarm about the effect 
of mustard gas is very much the fruit of ignorance, 
and that when mustard bombs are dropped in the 
city all a man has to do is to shut the windows 
and get into a warm bath. A host of medical and 
military men who have experience of mustard 
bombs, either in themselves or their troops in the 
war, say that Dr. Freeth is talking nonsense. It is a 
chemical controversy in which I am not equipped 
for entering; but it seems to me that it is a very 
important matter on which the public should be. 
informed on unimpeachable authority. The sub- 
ject is a horrible one, but, if Dr. Freeth is right, 
the baths which our municipal authorities have 
supplied to the working-class dwellings stand a 
chance of being occupied, instead of being, as they 
are now, used as a habitation for rabbits. 


“La France Quand Meme “ 


Clemenceau once told me, writes a corres- 
pondent, that the Third Republic had survived, 
because it had done absolutely nothing in all its 
years of existence. Napoleon I still rules France 
by a centralised system that remains untouched 
by the intrigues and struggles of politicians. 
Democracy has the same importance in that country 
as a debating society. When there is any real 
danger to the safety of the State as in the Great 
War a military dictatorship assumes control 
smoothly and automatically. It remains to be 
seen whether the riots in Paris are anything more 
than a superficial storm. The Paris mob is one 
thing and France with her millions of peasant 
landowners another. One thing is certain: if the 
forces of disorder get so far out of control as to 
endanger the State, the Army will take charge and 
the handful of politicians and self-seekers who like 
to fish in troubled waters will be scattered to the 
winds. In France the Army is the Nation; 
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That Ultimatum ! 


Not often does our wretched Government give 
us a chance of saying anything in its favour, but 
we thought one had really come in the ten-days’ 
ultimatum to France about the quotas, since it 
indicated a firmness that is almost invariably con- 
spicuous by its absence in the actions and pro- 
nouncements of the Cabinet. But alas! Last 
week we spoke too soon. We should have known 
our wobblers better. It is now announced that 
all that the Government intended was merely a 
gesture to France—just a hint, as it were, that 
negotiations would and should continue. We 
shall be more careful in future, and when we next 
hear of something similar we shall not trouble 
ourselves with the too-easy conundrum, 
When is an ultimatum not an ultimatum?” 
For the answer will be no farther away than 
Whitehall or thereabouts. 


* * 
* 


End of the League ? 


After hanging out in its Memorandum a most 
extraordinary quantity of tempting bait, in the 
shape of perfectly quixotic concessions respecting 
armaments, to Herr Hitler, our fond and foolish 
Government begs and entreats him to return once 
more to the fold—the League of Nations. We 
note, however, that Signor Mussolini, who was 
thought to have been squared by Sir John Simon’s 
last visit, attacked the League as bitterly, not to 
say brutally, a few days ago in an interview he 
gave to a French journalist as ever he did before. 


Now it is said—with truth, according to what 
looked like an inspired leading article in The 
Times—that our Government, though it pro- 
fesses its undying love for the League, is very far 
from being pleased that Dr. Dollfuss proposes to 
bring the case of Austria to Geneva. Then, what 
is the League good for, if not for just that kind 
of thing? How Herr Hitler must laugh! The 
League is moribund, as he knows very well. The 
end cannot be far off. 

** 


“The Hour of Decision” 


Though M. Tardieu does not appear at the 
moment to be in the running for the Premiership 
of France, he remains one of the three or four 
men who count in French politics. Particular 
interest therefore attaches to a book he has just 
published, entitled ‘‘ The Hour of Decision.’ In 
it he states with the utmost plainness that in his 
view Germany is merely waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to destroy France. Hitler, he says, 
“* has one objective and that objective is France.’’ 


M. Tardieu declines to believe there is even 
a scintilla of truth in Hitler’s pacific speeches and 
gestures, and he warns France to prepare for the 


German onslaught. Further, he suggests that 
the Nazi Peril ought to lead to a great effort to 
bring about that moral regeneration of France that 
he deems obviously necessary. Of course, the 
moral regeneration of France is none of our busi- 
ness, but the Nazi Peril is. 


** 


Lady Houston's Offer 


The Globe of Toronto under the heading ‘‘ A 
Million Goes Begging ”’ finds inspiration for a 
leader in Lady Houston’s generosity : 


How to give away a million dollars? 


Fiction writers have toyed with the idea and have 
spun interesting yarns of the difficulties that sometimes 
beset the large-hearted in the world of romance. All 
are familiar with the heir or heiress who, in page after 
page, is disposing of wealth with the prodigality of a 
Government in pre-election days, yet reaches the final 
chapter, chagrined and disillusioned, with a larger bank 
account than at the beginning. 


Those who strive to give away a million dollars—and 
fail—do not all live in the lending-library volumes. 


There is, for instance, Lady Houston, D.B.E. The 
wealthy widow of a famous shipowner of the Channel 
Island of Jersey has been endeavouring for some time 
to persuade the MacDonald Government to accept a gift 
of £200,000 to be expended in the strengthening of 
Britain’s air defences. Lady Houston says that her two 
previous offers have been rejected at the instance of the 
Prime Minister, and she has returned to the question by 
daring him to refuse again. And, incidentally, she 
has paid her respects to Mr. MacDonald by intimating 
that, under his ministrations, the ‘ British Lion has 
become a toothless old lap dog.” 


Which goes to show that Lady Houston’s Saturda 
Review does not always speak in the gentle tones of the 
dove. 


‘‘ Which is the more important,” the weekly journal 
inquires, “the safety of London or the imaginary 
dignity of the Prime Minister? ” 


Fervent Patriotism 


Lady Houston relates that after she had offered, some 
eighteen months ago, £200,000 towards the £5,000,000 
needed for air defences, she was informed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
wished to accept the offer, but was not permitted to by 
the Prime Minister. Asked later if she would give the 
same sum to form an air defence for London—‘ which 
was and still is the only Capital in Europe that has no 
defence against invasion from the air ’’—she agreed. 
After another delay, she affirms, this offer was rejected 
likewise by order of the Prime Minister. 


“This crying need for the defence of London still 
exists,’”? says Lady Houston, trying for the third time 
to give away a million dollars. 


The woman who thus manifests her fervent patriotism 
and faith in the Empire has had occasion several times 
to speak her mind regarding the conduct of Labourite 
administrators. When the Labour Government, headed 
by Mr. MacDonald, announced that it could not find the 
money necessary to defend the Schneider Cup air trophy, 
she provided half a million dollars—coupled with an 
expression of scorn. Later her purse was opened to 
defray the cost of the aerial victory over Mount Everest. 


How to give away a million dollars? Lady Houston 
is not just sure—yet. 
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The Guildford Scandal 


By A.A.B. 


HE Conservative Association of the Guild- 

ford Division of Surrey has just escaped from 

what is called in slang a Political Jam, and 
on its decision would have depended, to a large 
extent, the future of the Conservative Party. It 
is just one of those difficulties which is bound to 
occur in a three-Party National Government. 

The difficulty arose in this way. The sitting 
member is the Hon. Charles Rhys, the eldest son 
and heir of Lord Dynevor. He sat for the Rom- 
ford Division of Essex from 1923 to the General 
Election in 1929, and was one of Mr. Baldwin’s 
principal private secretaries. He was defeated in 
1929 at Romford, but was returned at a by-election 
at Guildford unopposed, and, at the General Elec- 
tion in 1931, he defeated a Labour candidate, Mr. 
Peck, a Trades Union official, by the comfortable 
majority of 32,706. 

Guildford is, of course, an overwhelmingly 
Conservative suburb, and Mr. Rhys is an ideal 
member for such a constituency, for he is good- 
looking, of charming manners, and _ sufficiently 
affluent. Obviously he could have retained the 
seat until Lord Dynevor’s death without any 
trouble. But there is a history behind this. Mr. 
Rhys was returned unopposed in 1931 at the by- 
election because Mr. Stopford Brooke stood down 
on “‘ patriotic grounds,’’ and did not stand at the 
General Election. But when Sir Herbert Samuel 
and his friends left the Government and crossed 
the floor of the House, the Liberal Associa- 
tion of Guildford passed a resolution supporting 
that action. 

One-Man Party 

When, however, Mr. Rhys got involved 
in a matrimonial cause, Mr. Stopford Brooke 
announced that in the event of a_ by-elec- 
tion he intended to stand as an Independent 
Liberal, without ‘‘ prefix or suffix.’’ He further 
resigned from the Liberal Association, and pro- 
ceeded to arrange a “‘ national” committee, to 
collect funds, and take an office. 

The President of the Guildford Conservative 
Association is Lord Midleton, and his brother is 
the chairman. If Lord Midleton, who is a staunch 
and loyal Conservative, cannot produce a straight- 
forward Conservative to fight the seat at the 
General Election, is he to allow Mr. Stopford 
Biooke to have a walk over? A Labour candi- 
date in such a constituency, as was proved at the 
last General Election, has absolutely no chance. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke is a most undesirable can- 
didate. He is, to put it plainly, a shifty and 
volatile politician, who has not made up his mind 
what his politics are. He is the grandson of a 
once famous clergyman, whose restless vanity was 
such that he left the Church of England and took 
a church of his own, as a better pulpit for his 
eloquence, which undoubtedly was great. His 
grandson appears to have inherited from his 


grandfather the gift of the gab, accompanied by 
that restless egotism, which induced him to leave 
the Church. What are Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
politics to-day? He had, on more than one 
occasion, publicly declared himself as opposed to 
the National Government, and now declares him- 
self in The Times to be an Independent Liberal. 
But what is the value of such a declaration? Are 
the electors of a thoroughly Conservative place 
like Guildford to be called upon, when the time 
comes, by their leaders to support by their votes 
an Independent Liberal? If so, it is a disgrace 
to the Conservative Party that a Conservative can- 
didate cannot be provided. 


“The Plansters” 

It is rumoured that Mr. Stopford Brooke has 
already been up to London to confer with Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and that now fashionable 
group of semi-Fascists and semi-Socialists, of 
whom, in the House of Commons, Mr. Harold 
Macmillan may be regarded as the leader, while 
Mr. Baldwin and the Prime Minister are under- 
stood to be political sympathisers. This school of 
politicians is called by some people “ the Plan- 
sters.”” For a long time powerful British indus- 
trialists have been taking up in an increasingly 
important way Fascist notions of ‘“‘ planned 
capitalist economy,” put forward politically by 
the lately-titled motor manufacturer, Morris, and 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s Black Shirts. The touch- 
stone and key to the position at G.H.Q. is Mr. 
Baldwin’s behaviour, and he is a past-master in 
this kind of political game. 


If Mr. Baldwin is solidly with the Plansters, he 
would have urged Mr. Rhys to apply for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and this would have forced 
an immediate by-election. If, on the other hand, 
he decided, in the light of his unrivalled experi- 
ence in this kind of tactics, that the moment had 
not yet come, he would exert himself to persuade 
Mr. Rhys to face the music, and stay where he is, 
at any rate until the General Election, and this is 
what has actually been done. The matter was 
further complicated by the issue of an order from 
the Central Office that Conservative candidates 
must be careful to confine their attacks on 
Socialists to their financial failure, and not to stray 
into wider fields of criticism, so as to spare the 
feelings of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Lord 
Snowden. This compromise was doubtless due 
t: the inventive genius of Lord Stonehaven; but 
ii clearly showed into what depths of insincerity 
the old Conservative Party may be betrayed by a 
Tripartite Government. 


If the Guildford electors could have been co- 
erced into allowing a walk-over to Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, in subservience to the susceptibilities of 
the Prime Minister in conjunction with Mr. 
Kenneth Lindsay and Lord Allen of Hurtwood, 
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then quite plainly the days of the Conservative 
Party are numbered. If this had happened, the 
Right Wing of the Conservative Party would, | 
imagine, have abstained from voting in large 
numbers, and Mr. Baldwin would once more have 
appeared in the attitude of a Conservative leader 
who had little sympathy with Conservatism. The 
man in the street, in other words the elector with- 
out any particular party attachment, will stand a 
good deal of shilly-shallying from Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. MacDonald, but I doubt whether he 
would stand the indignity of being driven to the 
polls to support a candidate who, without ‘‘ prefix 
ot suffix,’’ has apparently no political principles 
whatever. 


Weathercock Politics 


We all know what an Independent Liberal 
means. It means a man with no political prin- 
ciples, but one who is ready to trim his sails to 
the wind of the moment, and to support with 
equal complaisance the policy of Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, or even 
Lord Allen of Hurtwood. Judging by all the 
appearances of the situation, it would have been 
one of those intrigues of which Mr. Baldwin and 
the Prime Minister are past-masters; and, had it 


been played out to its end, the Conservative Party 
would most assuredly have been played out of 
office in the next General Election. 

I am told that Sir Arthur Samuel, the sitting 
member for the neighbouring division of Farn- 
ham, is strongly advocating the claims of Mr. 
Stopford Brooke to be allowed a walk-over. This 
is very foolish, if it is true, for Sir Arthur Samuel 
is at present in one of those safe seats which this 
meddlesome indiscretion may undoubtedly cause 
him to lose. 


What It Means 


From this awkward predicament, not to say dis- 
grace, the worldly wisdom of the Guildford Con- 
servative Association has saved us by deciding 
that Mr. Rhys is to retain his seat till after the 
General Election. It is impossible to avoid the 
inference that the Central Office, and Mr. Baldwin 
and the Prime Minister, have guided the decision 
of the Council, which has saved for the present 
one of the surest seats in the country from a 
political adventurer, simply because no good Con- 
servative can be found to fight the battle. As the 
General Election is still two years off, Dr. 
Pangloss can console himself that everything is 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 


ROM a hillside garden, I glimpse, through 
blossoming almond trees, blue seas, blue 
skies, and the picturesque roofs of Alassio. 
Nearby, lilies at its foot, stands an ancient sun- 
dial, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ At Sunrise, Hope : 
at Sunset, Peace ’—appropriate, indeed, to this 
Ligurian town, tranquil in the westering sunshine, 
after centuries of conflict, and to those English 
who have here a pleasant colony, spending Life’s 
Afternoon in reposeful surroundings. 


Rome will be thronged for Easter and the end 
of the Holy Year, April 2nd. Many visitors in- 
tend journeying on, by sea or air, to the Inter- 
national Fair at Tripoli, a charming city, 
modernised, yet unspoilt: making expeditions 
thence to mysterious Gadames and Leptis Magna, 
with its magnificent Roman Amphitheatre. 


Development 

Italy has been active in Tripolitania, sending 
out farmers to grow fruit, experts for botanical 
research, archeologists to study the prehistoric 
remains in the Fezzan; reclaiming deserts by 
planting eucalyptus and mimosas. 


Realising Italy’s success in this small colony 
(which recenily welcomed, enthusiastically, its 
new Governor, Italo Balbo), one reads sympatheti- 
cally the pamphlet La Questione italiana, pub- 
lished by the Fascio of Geneva. 


Enumerating additions to other Powers’ vast 
colonial possessions, it continues, ‘‘ We alone 


‘Eve’ Italy 


came out of the War with empty hands (the 
Irredenta being but our reconquered territory). 
The Allies promised Dalmatia to secure our sup- 
port: it became Yugo-Slavian. England gave a 
portion of Kenia; France nothing. . . She per- 
petually makes trouble on Tripolitania’s Hinter- 
land.” 


No wonder the Duce exclaimed ‘‘ Latin Brother- 
hood! The French are Latin. How have they 
shown their fraternity? ”’ 


Children’s Heritage 
All must admire Fascism’s work for the young. 
Our English newspapers contain heartrending 
appeals from charities, which give slum children 
one day at the seaside, but the Fascist child has 
the right to a fortnight, on beach or mountain (at 
the State’s expense, if the parents are too poor), 


where athletics and bathing build up its health 
and strength. 


The rising generation is being well and practi- 
cally educated. It is filled with patriotic 
enthusiasm, its hero being Balilla, after whom the 
Boys’ Corps is named. He was a dyer’s appren- 
tice of Genoa who, when only sixteen, started and 
organised the revolt which freed the Genoese from 
their Austrian oppressors in 1746. 

Not only does Fascism regulate Young Italy’s 
work. The Istituto Dopo Lavoro (after work) con- 
trols its amusements, sees that idle hours are well 
spent, sports and physical culture being encour- 
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aged, and the Unione Cinematografica producing 
beautiful educational films. 

There remain, of course, anti-Fascists. Social- 
ism exists in Milan, Bologna and elsewhere. 
Fascism deals with it quickly. Lately, the famous 
Socialist, Serrati, was killed, accidentally, at 
Oneglia, and crowds assembled in the church, 
covering his coffin with red wreaths. 

A demonstration was expected, but the Fascists 
ordered the floral tributes to be left in the church, 
and a subdued procession followed the black- 
draped hearse to the cemetery. 


Every Italian house here has on its walls tiny 
cages containing canaries and native birds. Their 
owners must love the songs, not the singers, or 
they would never confine them in such narrow 
quarters. The Duce sets an example of kindness 
to animals and birds. He made Capri a sanctuary 
for wild birds. 


His favourite pet, a lion cub, grew too big and 
was sent to the Roman Zoo, where its master 
visited and played with it. Now a lovely white 
cat sits proudly on Mussolini’s writing-table. 


Crush those Terrorists! 


By HAMISH BLAIR 
(The Man on the Spot) 


HE latest terrorist outrage at Chittagong has 
been evocative, among other things, of 

certain ingenuous exclamations of astonish- 
ment at the failure of public opinion in Bengal 
to rouse itself in face of a great and growing 
menace. 


‘“*T ask myself,’’ said the Viceroy, the other 
day in Calcutta, ‘“‘ how long it will be before 
public opinion among the classes from which the 
Terrorist ranks are recruited . . . understand that 
the terrorists are the greatest enemies of their own 
country.” 

That is an easy one. ‘‘ Public opinion” in 
Bengal (and in other parts of India) will continue 
to be apathetic (to put it politely) on the subject of 
Terrorist crime so long as the Government is con- 
tent to fight Terrorism with the gloves on, and 
one hand tied behind its back. 

Public Opinion 

Why beat about the bush? ‘‘ Public opinion”’ 
in India is either actively or passively behind the 
Terrorists. Congress-ridden bodies like the Cal- 
cutta Corporation may pass brazen resolutions 
expressing sympathy and admiration for the mur- 
derers. ‘‘ Moderate’ politicians, on the other 
hand, may reprehend them with their tongues in 
their cheeks. But, with very few exceptions, the 
entire Indian intelligentsia, whether ‘‘ moderate ”’ 
or extremist, chuckles to itself when each of these 
foul deeds is done, and considers that the foreign 
‘tyrant ’’ has been taught a much-needed lesson. 

And when Governors, Viceroys and such-like 
get up immediately after the last essay in murder, 
and ask themselves when the intelligentsia is 
going to put a stop to it, they merely add to the 
general cynicism and contempt with which that 
element has been inspired by twenty years of 
feeble and ineffective government. 

Both Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy, and Sir 
John Anderson, the Governor of Bengal, have 
recently slapped themselves on the chest while 
inviting attention to their anti-Terrorist activities. 

** This movement ’’—I again quote the Viceroy 
at the dinner of the European Association in Cal- 
cutta—‘‘ which endeavours to achieve certain 


revolutionary aims by the assassination of 
Government servants, is one against which the full 
reserves and power of the Government will con- 
tinue to be unhesitatingly employed.” 

‘* We mean to go steadily on,” declared the 
Governor on St. Andrew’s Day, ‘‘ and we cannot 
and will not relax pressure until the movement has 
been definitely and finally brought under control.”’ 

With what result? This is what Colonel 
Steele-Perkins, the President of the European 
Association, had to tell Lord Willingdon to his 
face : 

** Despite all the optimistic assurances that con- 
ditions are improving and that terrorism is being 
held in check, this association feels that the 
menace of terrorism is as great to-day as it has 
ever been, largely because Government, in its 
efforts to suppress the menace, receives scant aid 
and little sympathy from those who ought to be 
the first to help in its eradication.” 


An Elementary Fact 

Thus, whether our public men are official opti- 
mists, like Lord Willingdon, or non-official 
pessimists like the President of the European 
Association, they all persist in bleating after the 
moral support of the Indian intelligentsia—a sup- 
port which they are as likely to obtain as a beaten 
pedagogue who appeals for the moral support of 
an unruly class. 

When will our bigwigs learn the first and most 
elementary fact of Eastern politics? The 
Oriental politician has no moral support to give, 
especially when he sees it to be necessary. From 
his point of view it ought not to be necessary. A 
Government should be able to stand on its own 
legs without any support, moral or otherwise, from 
those whom it governs. If it does require such 
support, well, that means that it has lost the power 
to govern. And, if it has lost its old power and 
has to appeal for his moral support, what is it 
doing, anyway, in the seat of authority? Let it 
make way for some other ruler, such as himself, 
who would be embarrassed rather than otherwise 
by anything so futile as moral support. So 
reasons the Indian politician, for whom moral 
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considerations of any kind are apt to be a drug 
ir the market. 

Official optimism notwithstanding, Terrorism is 
spreading steadily all over India, as Colonel 
Steele-Perkins went on to remind the Viceroy ; 
and it will assuredly continue to spread so long 
as the authorities are content to deal with it in the 
present leisurely and half-hearted manner. Mr. 
Burge was murdered in Midnapore in September. 
Those concerned in the crime are only now being 
brought to trial four months afterwards. They 
will appeal against any sentence which may be 
imposed upon them, and a year may easily elapse 
before the guilty parties—if convicted—are 
punished according to law. 

Sooner or later, unless Terrorism is to gain the 
upper hand, it will be found necessary to abandon 
these farcical trials, and to arm the Executive with 
swift and summary powers. Then those who are 
caught with arms in their hands in a neighbour- 
hood where one of these crimes has been com- 
mitted will be executed out of hand. 

And, what is still more important, those who 
have armed and incited striplings to undertake 
crimes which they themselves shrink from per- 
petrating, will not be suffered any longer to plan 
murder and outrage with impunity. Many of 
these scoundrels are known to the police, but 


there is no means of bringing them to justice under 
the present system. They escape, while those 
whom they have corrupted pay the penalty. 

If the Government means business in grappling 
with Terrorism, it will loosen the shackles which 
now hamper the police. It will stand half a dozen 
of these miscreants against the wall, and shoot 
them without trial or explanation. No explana- 
tion will be needed; everyone will know why they 
have been dealt with, and one such drastic 
example will be enough! Once assure the insti- 
gators of Terrorist crime that their immunity is 
over, and they will drop it like a hot potato. 

As I have previously urged, another essential 
measure of reform is a ruthless purging of the 
educational system. Cut down the number of 
schools and colleges to any extent which may be 
necessary to bring them under strict control. Get 
rid of the entire gang of failed B.A.’s and other 
seditionists who now masquerade as elementary 
teachers. They are the people who are indoc- 
trinating several millions of boys and girls every 
year with the hatreds which fructify in Terrorism. 
Never mind if you provide these public enemies 
with a grievance. You can’t make them more 
poisonous or anti-social than they are, and by 
kicking them out of the schools you will reduce 
their opportunities of mischief to a minimum. 


STEEP hillside, brambles, bracken and 
rocks. Six guns, eight dogs. 
Forward! ”’ 

A shot, followed by a crash in the thickest part 
of the brambles where man could only follow with 
difficulty and pain. 

Be un down? ”’ from the Keeper, above and 
out of sight. 

“Yes. In they brimbles.”’ 

“* Let Bruce fetch un.”’ 

There was a wild scramble of eight dogs. My 
““ Soldier’ leading. ‘‘ Bruce,” the keeper’s a 
bad last. 

A long hunt. 

Have’ee got un?”’ from the Keeper. ‘‘ Let 
Bruce bring un.”’ 

A long pause of silence. 

“* What the ’ell be ee doing of ? Have ee got 
thic bird? Look for un, can’t ee, Erne.” 

“I be doing my best, Keeper. I bee’nt going 
to be found fault with. Look eeself in they 
brimbles, that’s where ur’s.to. Beyond thic mock. 
Go in, Keeper, not for to lose un.”’ 

Another long pause. 

“Keeper bee’nt minded for to go in they 
brimbles,’’ muttered a discontented voice. 

Finally Erne went in. As he did so all the dogs 
except Bruce came out. 

“Good old Bruce,’’ shouted the triumphant 


Conspiracy 
A Day in a Dog's Life 


keeper. ‘‘ He’ve a got un.” 

““"e ’ave’’ was the decisive answer from the 
depths of the brambles,’’ he’ve ate un.”’ 

Erne was having his revenge. 

‘* Eat un! My Bruce eat un!! He do’nt eat no 
bird. Never ’ave. I’da shot un if ’e’ad. Why 
be you finding fault be my dog? Good old Bruce! 
It must ’a been one o’ they other dogs.”’ 

The other dogs, who had heard Bruce extolled 
all day till they hated him, were sitting round 
looking suspiciously innocent. 

‘* Well, here be Bruce and here be the bird, or 
what be left of un.” 

** Bruce hav’n’t ate un. That be for certain.”’ 

‘Come on,’’ said our host. ‘*‘ We can’t wait 
here all day while you argue about your dogs.”” 

There was some low conversation in the thicket 
where the post mortem was being carried out. 
Then a louder voice. 

** Let’s say it be Honourable Best’s dog. Say 
it be Soldier. Keeper have beat his dog once 
to-day, cruel. Honourable Best won't beat ’is.’’ 

A merciful thought, complimentary to me, with 
a sly dig at the keeper. 

Soldier, who appreciated the sentiment, pushed 
a cold damp nose into my hand. He was innocent, 
of course, but when I drove home I kept my brace 
of birds by my side. Soldier was in the back 
seat. 
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Crime Against the 


By “a KIM 


RIG.-GENERAL GROVES uses this term 
to sum up the wicked betrayal of our Air 
defences of the day, in his recent book, 

‘* Behind the Smoke Screen.” The book has re- 
ceived a good deal of publicity. The Saturday 
Review -has dealt with it at length. Most of the 
big dailies have given snippets from it. Mr. 
Garvin has written at length on the subject. Lord 
Rothermere is still keeping the ball rolling with 
pungent articles, but there is nothing to show that 
he is making any great impression. In short, the 
furore as a whole has died young, for the House 
of Commons is paralysed and quite useless, unless 
galvanised into activity. 
What, then? 


Stupendous Apathy 


Is this remarkable book, the output of a man 
who for over twelve years has studied the subject 
of air power, with the expert’s eye and with full 
knowledge of our shortcomings, to be relegated 
to the limbo of forgotten things? The public 
apathy to-day on questions of national defence is 
really something stupendous. It is to be doubted 
whether one person in twenty realises that think- 
ing in terms of war we no longer dwell on an 
island, and that their homes within the London 
radius could be blotted out by bombers inside 
thirty minutes of leaving the enemy base. 


If they could grasp the sinister significance of 
which certain people have been guilty there would, 
I feel sure, be such an outcry as would sweep 
them from office, if not worse. 


The men General Groves mainly pillories are 
Mr. Baldwin, who was Prime Minister from 1924- 
1929, when the Air Force fell from first place to 
fifth; Sir Samuel Hoare, who was Air Minister 
over this period and bluffed the nation, as he is 
trying now to do over India; and Lord Trenchard, 
who for eleven years was in supreme control and 
Air advisor to the Government. To these Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, as Prime Minister since 
1931, may be added. 


No Voice in Europe 


The popular press have bribed the masses so 
long with a diet of panem et circenses that they 
(the masses) have probably lost all sense of pro- 
portion. To the million a great scare heading, 
say, ‘* Fire Conspiracy Trial—Leopold Harris 
Cross-Examined,”’ is far more spicy than, say, 
‘“‘ Britain’s Air Defences—Totally Inadequate, 
says General.” 


The Air Peril unfortunately is more devastat- 
ing than even the question of our utter defence- 
lessness to-day in the Air. True, it has led us to 


a position where we survive with a vulnerable 
Empire on sufferance. It has handed over the 
hegemony of Europe to France, who has piled up 
armaments, as she trusts nobody, while we have 
disarmed, as we accept the bona-fides of every- 
body. We no longer have a voice in the Euro- 
pean Concert that counts, although, as the Daily 
Mail says, our diplomatists tout all over Europe 
for support. 


But these defects can be adjusted if the country 
is resolute enough to see they are, and, while 
building military planes, give adequate support to 
civilian development of flight instead of suppress- 
ing it. The question of questions, though, is 
this: Have our military and naval men learnt 
since the war that the groupings and formations, 
the methods and tactics and many of the weapons 
are to-day almost as obsolete as bows and arrows ? 


Rigid conservatism, especially in the higher 
ranks of the Fighting Services, cost this country 
so much in treasure and lives as to be incalculable. 
In our military system there is no incentive to 
creative thought, but such in fact is sternly sup- 
pressed. Major-General Fuller calls it the 
*“‘ cramping influence of tradition at work.”’ 


Past Blunders 


In the war every new development was frowned 
upon. Even when the machine-gun had shown 
its superiority, General H.Q. in France resisted 
its growth beyond a puny allowance of two to each 
battalion. Mr. Lloyd George has shown in his 
Memoirs how the Stokes gun was twice turned 
down by the War Office. For almost two years 
the tank, which saved us on the Western Front, 
was ridiculed by the War Office. As for the 
Navy, we only have to recognise that to-day 
battleships like the Nelson are white elephants in 
the face of aerial warfare and that warships, in 
fact, offer big targets to bombers and submarines. 


General Groves speaks of the jealousy of the 
two senior Services vis-d-vis the Air Force. That 
is the serious matter if we are to survive. Pro- 
fessional jealousies in the Army and Navy, which 
must in future be subordinate in importance to the 
Air arm, with its rapid mobility, its elusiveness, 
and its tremendous punishing power, will irre- 
trievably lead to disaster unless prevented. 


We must take stock of new values. It is absurd 
tv include 53 millions in the Estimates for the 
Navy and only 16 millions for the Air Force. It 
is mentally living in the past. Important as are 
our Navy and Army, they form in a sense the 
auxiliary arms to-day. They not only cannot win 
a war, they cannot prevent our defeat. 
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UTSIDE the immediate approaches to Great 
Britain there are three great focal points 
through which British overseas trade 

passes. Thanks to the foresight of our ancestors, 
all these three are in our possession. They are 
Gibraltar, Aden and Singapore, and it is our duty 
_ to our forebears, as well as to ourselves, to make 
the best use of them. At present we are not doing 
so, and therein lies the reason why our manufac- 
turers are losing many of their most important 
markets. 
Most of our large manufacturing interests are 
deeply concerned with the markets of the Middle 
and Far East—markets from which we are now 
being driven, not only by under-selling on the 
part of other nations with lower standards of 
living among their workers, but also and chiefly 
because we have “ lost face ’’’ in the eyes of our 
one-time clients. 
History and long experience shows that, if there 
is one thing above al] others which influences the 
trend of trade, it is prestige. And by the 
psychology of the Oriental races with whom we 
seek to deal, prestige is measured solely in terms 
of strength. It is because these truths are realised 
by many of our manufacturers that they are con- 
tinually urging the Government to show strength 
in their foreign policy. 


Polite Regrets 

But the Government appears to be content with 
negotiating trade agreements with nations closer 
home and to the expression of polite but unhelpful 
regrets so far as the larger issues of the eastern 
markets are concerned. 

The uncomfortable truth of the matter is that 
years of neglect of our Navy and its essential 
bases, coupled with the additiunal weakness caused 
by futile gestures in disarmament and the in- 
sidious poison of the Geneva mind have robbed 
the British Government of both the will and the 
means of showing strength in foreign policy. 
Singapore is the great focal point which 
dominates practically all the eastern trade routes. 
Situated in that archipelago which extends from 
the North Coast of Australia to the southern end 
of the Malay Peninsular, it commands not only 
the trade routes eastwards to the vast markets of 
China, Borneo, New Zealand, and the East Coast 
of Australia, but the return route westwards to 
India, Africa, and the Western world. The value 
of Singapore can be deduced from the fact that it 
has been calculated that the value of British ships 
and cargoes engaged on the Australian trade alone 
amounts to £156,000,000 in any one day. 


The history of the Singapore Base is one which 
would be Gilbertian, were it not a matter of tragedy 
for the British Empire and its trade. Commenced 
by common consent of Great Britain and her 


" Get on with the Singapore Base!" 
The Way to Regain Lost Markets 
By Lieut~Commander K. P. M. Edwards 


eastern Colonies and Dominions as a vital neces- 
sity in 1923, only a year’s work was done before 
the advent of a Socialist Government led to a 
stoppage of work. The construction of the base 
was re-started in 1925 by the Conservatives, but 
the Labour Government of 1929 slowed down the 
work as much as possible and brought matters 
virtually to a state of suspended animation. Now 
we hear from the First Lord of the Admiralty that 
the base will be completed in 1939, if the present 
rate of progress is maintained. 


Do It Now! 

The qualification is ominous. If Labour should 
return to power, we know from bitter ex- 
perience what effect it would have upon the Singa- 
pore Base. Were it not for the suspension and 
slowing down of work by past Socialist administra- 
tions, the base would now be almost fit for its 
task and our prestige would consequently be high. 

There is but one solution. That is to hasten the 
work so that the base may be finished during the 
term of office of the present Government. It can 
be done. The Naval Estimates for 1933 state that 
only some £2} millions are required for the 
completion of the base. Of this sum, over 
£600,000 is being spent during the current finan- 
cial year. Thus a little over two millions are still 
required. But the annual contribution of the New 
Zealand Government towards the cost of the base 
is £72,000, so that, in order to complete the base in 
two years, we would have to provide under one 
million pounds each year, instead of the present 
charge of nearly £600,000—a very small increase 
considering the vital importance of the work. 

It must be remembered that this question of the 
Singapore Base is by no means solely the responsi- 
bility of our own party politicians. The cost of 
the base was originally estimated at £9,000,000, 
which was reduced in 1926 to just under 
£7,000,000. Of this, £3,250,000, or nearly half, 
is being contributed by the Federated Malay 
States, New Zealand and Hongkong, while the 
site for the base was the gift of the Sultan of 
Johore. 


And much more is contributed indirectly to- 
wards the strength necessary for security and the 
maintenance of prestige. The battleship Malaya 
was the gift of the Malay States. Cruiser Squad- 
rons are maintained by Australia and New 
Zealand. Even Fiji contributes to the cost of 
Empire Defence. All these contributions are 
accepted under false pretences unless we can 
guarantee security and the high prestige which is 
az much their concern as ours. Security in the 
East can never be attained until the Singapore 
Base is capable of supporting a fleet—nor can our 
damaged prestige be set high once again in the 
eyes of the Oriental races. 
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SCUPPERED ! 


(Being the passing reflections of any member of 
the T.U.C.) 


Just when the Socialists’ chance looked good, 
Just when our name was no longer mud, 
Just when everything seemed to be 

On the up and up with the T.U.C., 

Just when it seemed to be obvious 

That the Red Peril didn’t mean us, 

That only Wal Hannington’s Moscow dupes 
Filled the air with subversive whoops, 

Just, in a word, when the way seemed clear 
For Labour to come into power next year, 
Somebody goes and spills the beans, 
Somebody has to start making scenes, 

And the cry goes up from a thousand lips, 
‘‘ What in the Hades is biting Cripps? ”’ 


Just when folk are beginning to see 

That the National Government’s n.b.g., 

That Sticktight Stanley and Maundering Mac. 
Have nothing inside them but blather and clack, 
That in Simon’s bonnet are pacifist bees, 

And wobbles in Runciman’s Free Trade knees, 
That Betterton’s brow is bone to the core, 

The same being true of Sir John Gilmour, 
That Samuel Hoare is an arrant scuttler, 

And Inskip ought to have been a butler, 

That Wood and Belisha and Elliot, 

The best of the boiling, are not so hot, 

Just, in fact, when it seemed to be 

Time for Labour to make Whoopee, 
Someone—it must have been done in malice— 
Shot off his mouth about Buckingham Palace, 
And the cry went up as of men in pain, 

‘* That fellow Cripps has been at it again— 
Stafford’s come over all Bolshevik : 

Someone please hit him with half a brick! ”’ 


Just when people were getting a teeny 

Bit tired of the triumphs of Mussolini, 

Just when the international Jews 

Were giving Hitler a dose of ‘‘ J’accuse,’’ 

And the German Junker, with tact unerring, 
Were calling for more from that tough egg, Goering : 
Just, in a word, when the timorous 

Voters’ thoughts were inclined to us, 

Who, in spite of our penchant for General Strikes, 
Have always supported the King and his likes, 
And stamped on the Bolsheviks good and hearty, 
Like a thoroughly Constitutional Party, 

Just when our stock is looking up, 

Cripps comes trying to sell us a pup, 

Just as we’re winning along comes Cripps, 
Talking of Labour Dictatorships, 

And our voices are raised in a sad refrain, 

“‘ The boot for Cripps, or we’re sunk again.’ 


HAMADRVAD. 
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SERIAL 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by The Boswell Publishing Co., Ltd., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. Last week’s instalment ended with the query why Britain, of all the world’s white 


races, Should be expected to renounce her possessions. 


Why not Italy, France, Spain, the United 


States of America? 


N all these countries the white races are there by 

I right of conquest, and they intend to stay there, 

Great Britain alone, then, is asked to abandon 

the lands she has developed and to renounce 

everything she has gained, not only by the sword, 
but by centuries of toil and industry. 

Yet even the League of Nations, for all its pro- 
fessed belief in self-determination, hardly advocates 
this universal return to primeval conditions which 
must not only put a stop to all colonial expansion 
by over-populated Western countries—including 
Germany whose demand for “‘ a place in the sun,”’ 
otherwise a larger share of territory, has been con- 
tinuously put forward by her apologists—but must 
wipe civilisation from off three-quarters of the 
earth’s surface. It would appear, then, that this 
policy emanates from some group of individuals 

,whose advocacy of the claims of indigenous 
‘populations to self-government is confined solely 
to those populations under the present rule of 
Great Britain. 

Britain’s Duty 

But apart from her own interests, Britain has her 
duty to the people of India, and that duty is to 
protect them from each other, as also from outside 
aggression. Because in this case her duty and her 
interests coincide, her duty remains no less her 
duty. To evacuate India would be, in the words 
of Mr. Lloyd George in 1922, ‘‘ a betrayal of the 
interests of the Indian masses, unparalleled in 
history,’’ of those masses who owe their existence 
to the peace, order and progress which for the 
first time they have enjoyed under British rule. 
The vast ameliorations brought into the lives of 
the Indian population by British administration 
in the past have already been referred to earlier 
in this book; but for British legislation and 
British justice, India would still be sunk in 
medizeval darkness. Were Great Britain to 
abandon her now to the agitators who claim the 
right to govern her, the chaos would be such as 
the modern world has never seen. As Sir Reginald 
Craddock, with forty years’ experience of India, 
eloquently expressed it : 

The Afghans and the tribal warriors would pour over 
the great plains of the Punjab; and the Sikhs would be 
up to dispute their old conquests with the Pathans of 

the borderland. . . . The Nepalese would bethink them 
that they must not be left behind, and rich Bengal... 
would be the common theatre of countless invaders. . . . 
The Moplahs, like hill torrents, would flood over peace- 
ful Malebar, bringing death and desolation to the help- 
less Hindus. Sikhs, Mahrattas, Rajputs and 
Mahommedans would be locked in the death-grapple for 
the mastery over the lands that each claimed.? 


1The Dilemma in Iidia, by Sir Reginald Craddock (1929). 


Even in the Labour Party to-day some mis- 
givings are entertained with regard to this frightful 
prospect. In answer to a member of the Party 
who, on May 26 of this year (1930), declared that 
there were Indians of responsibility who were 
prepared to take over the government of India, 
Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy replied: ‘* All that 
he could say was that, when he put the point to 
Indians, from Mr. Gandhi downwards, every one 
of them admitted quite openly and freely that the 
result would be chaos, bloodshed and civil war. 
There was no central, organised party which could 
combine the various elements in India.”’ 


Question of China 
This chaos might possibly be of short duration. 
Other European Powers would be waiting to take 
advantage of the situation, and before long con- 
querors less ‘‘ idealistic ’’ than the British might 
succeed in establishing their dominion over a 
helpless and divided people. 


The question of China, though of vital im- 
portance to the British Empire, has so far not been 
touched on in the course of this book, since it was 
only after the accession of the Conservative 
Government of 1924-9 to power that agitation in 
that country became a serious danger to British 
interests. 


The organisation with which the agents of the 
Soviet Government first established relations was 
the Kuomintang or Nationalist Party of China, 
formerly known as the Tung-Mén-Hui, formed by 
a group of students and revolutionaries and at first 
only a democratic and republican organisation. 
On August 13, 1912, after the dethronement of the 
Emperor it was renamed the Kuomintang and dis- 
solved in the following year by order of Yuan-Shi- 
Kai. Thereafter it made its headquarters 


at Canton, in active opposition to the Government 


at Peking until after 1920, when it was reorganised 
as the Nationalist Party by Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen. 


Prophecies 

The Bolsheviks lost no time in getting into 
touch with the leaders of the Kuomintang. In 
China, as in Ireland, in India and in Egypt, they 
pursued the same policy of exploiting Nationalism 
for their own purpose, namely the destruction of 
the British Empire. In 1920 Lenin said that it 
was in China that the British Empire would be 
overthrown, and the Kuomintang, like Sinn Fein, 
Swaraj and the Wafd, was the instrument ready 
made to their hands. For the three principles of 
Sun-Yat-Sen—Nationalism, Democracy, Socialism 
—they had of course nothing but contempt, 
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especially as, according to their view, ‘* Sun-Yat- 
Sen’s Socialism was of an absolutely inoffensive, 
and also quite futile nature.’’* But his xenophobia 
could be turned to account. 


Meanwhile the pure doctrines of Bolshevism 
were being instilled into Chinese minds by the 
agents of Moscow. Agitators were trained at the 
Communist University of Tashkent. Communist 
groups were formed in Peking and Shanghai, 
Marxist evening classes were held in Canton. In 
1921 the Chinese Communist Party was founded 
in Shanghai; by the following year Canton had 
become the hub of the movement. Through all 
this, Western inspiration was clearly visible, as 
for example in the Appeal to Seamen issued in 
1922 by the Communist Party of Canton, where 
the passage occurs: 

Brothers, let your iron hands grasp the Capitalist’s 
throat, your knees press on the Capitalist’s breast and 
your iron fists strike fiercely the Capitalist’s head and 
break his skull to powder. 

Compare this with the concluding words of the 
German Communist pamphlet, The German 
Spartacists : 

In this last struggle of history for the highest aims 
of humanity our motto towards the enemy is “ Hand 
on throat and knee on the breast.’’ 

In January 1923 a compact was definitely 
formed between the Chinese revolutionaries and 
Moscow, when Sun-Yat-Sen and Joffe, the head of 
the Soviet Mission, met in Shanghai and issued a 
joint manifesto linking up the Chinese with the 
Bolshevist movement. The Bolsheviks were now 
able to penetrate the Kuomintang with their influ- 
ence, and a Communist Section of the Kuomintang 
was formed. 


Volunteers 

In order to render the Cantonese army more 
efficient Sun-Yat-Sen now sent his friend Morris 
Cohen to enlist the aid of American and Canadian 
instructors and military experts in the United 
States. The British and American Governments, 
however, prevented the execution of this plan, and 
‘** Sun-Yat-Sen then appealed to Germany and 
Soviet Russia. From Germany he succeeded in 
getting several volunteer airmen and from the 
U.S.S.R. a certain number of volunteer officers.’”* 
The intermediary in this affair seems to have been 
again Morris Cohen, as an interesting paragraph 
from the Jewish World of August 25, 1927, 
indicates. Under the heading “‘ Who is ‘ Cohen 
Moi-Sha ’? ”’ the writer goes on to say: 

He is so-called, I am informed, in China, where he is 
exercising the part of a Jew Siis, being a sort of power 
behind the throne among the Nationalists at Hankow. 
He started life, so it is said, as Mo Cohen, in the East 
End of London, whence he went to China with his father 
when he was a lad. 

Cohen went later to Canada, where he 


became a prominent member of a Secret Society called 
the Kop Twang, through which he in some way came 
across Sun-Yat-Sen and agreed to join his forces in 


1 China, by Sing Sen Fu, pamphlet published by the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 


2 China, by Sing Sen Fu, p. 83. 


China. It was through him that help was obtained for the 
organisation of Sun’s army from Russia, and Cohen then 
turned his attention to the finances of the Hankow 
Nationalists. It is said that he is now the best hated 
man in Hankow, and to such an extent is this so, that 
he has found it necessary to spread reports of his 
assassination so that he may not become the victim of 
jealous plots. I need scarcely say that I retail these 
particulars with all reserve. But it seems to me that if 
there be such a man with such a career, his name might 
well be Cohen. Countering the probability of being 
killed by advertising himself as already assassinated 
certainly smacks of Jewish ingenuity. 

In China as elsewhere the leadership of the 
revolutionary movement was thus largely in the 
hands of foreigners or of Chinese who had received 
a foreign education. This was the case with the 
three men, Gallent, Borodin and Chen, who carried 
on the campaign against Britain in Canton after 
the death of Sun-Yat-Sen on March 12, 1925. 


The Leaders 

Gallent or Galen, who has now assumed the 
name of Bulcher, was a Russian general, dis- 
patched by Moscow, of whom the Bolsheviks still 
have great hopes as a leader. Jacob Borodin alias 
Michael Grusenberg, was a more complex 
character. First heard of in Spain, where he had 
been sent by the Third International to carry on 
propaganda, he reappeared during the following 
year in Mexico and the United States, where he 
became known as a leading agitator. In 1922 he 
was smuggled into England as an ‘‘underground’’ 
agent to act as adviser to the British Communist 
Party. In August of the same year he was 
arrested under the name of George Brown in Glas- 
gow, sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
subsequently deported. Borodin then passed into 
the service of Sun-Yat-Sen, and was appointed 
Chief Adviser to the Government of Canton, where 
he received his salary regularly from the Soviet 
Embassy. 

Borodin’s colleague Mr. Eugene Chen, the Can- 
tonese Foreign Minister, appears to have been a 
real Chinaman, but born in 1878 under the British 
flag in Trinidad, where he was known under the 
name of E. Bernard Acham (or Ackam). Later 
he came to England and qualified as a solicitor in 
London. He seems to have been living in Rich- 
mond when he suddenly made up his mind to go 
and help China.”’ 

What influences brought him to this decision 
have never been revealed, but it is interesting to 
note, that like many an Indian agitator, it was in 
England, to which he owed all his advantages of 
education and training, that he became the enemy 
of our too hospitable country. On his arrival in 
China he entered Government service, and during 
the War edited certain Peking newspapers in one 
of which, the People’s Tribune, he daily vilified 
the British as ‘* brutal murderers, robbers, ex- 
ploiters and liars.’’ In 1919 he joined Sun-Yat- 
Sen’s Party, and in 1922 became Foreign Adviser 
to the Canton Government. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
8, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 28, 80; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 18; Nov. 4, 11, 18, 
25; Dec. 2, 9, 16, 28, 80; Jan. 6, 18, 20, 27 and Feb. 3. 
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Our First! 


HE watchword of the Blackshirts is ‘‘ Britain 
First.’’ We claim to be the only organised 
movement in the country which has a right 

to bear that proud motto. For Blackshirts alone 
call a halt to national surrender at Home and 
abroad. In every sphere the record of this 
National Government, which is supported by the 
Conservative Party, is a record of flight and sur- 
render. Those Conservatives who disagree with 
that policy have not yet had the courage effec- 
tively to challenge it. 
with moving minor amendments at Party Con- 
ferences to a policy which is fundamentally wrong. 
For instance, in the case of India, all Parties 
accept the basis of the White Paper policy. Some 
Conservatives suggest amendments and advise 
going slow in the rush to scuttle. 

But the Blackshirts alone challenge the whole 
policy of surrender and substitute a different con- 
ception of British Government. We declare that 
it is not only the right but the duty of Britain to 
remain in India. It is our right to remain there 
because modern India owes everything to British 
rule. It is our duty to remain there because the 
withdrawal of British authority would result in 
nothing less than the collapse of Indian 
civilisation. 

Folly in India 

It is time, in fact, that Britain ceased to apolo- 
gise and began again to govern. It is time that 
we ceased to argue with lawyers and turned our 
attention to the economic and technical task which 
so urgently demands attention in India. Above 
all, we should renounce the foolish dream of 
foisting on India the old Parliamentary institu- 
tions of the West at the very moment that every 
advanced country in Europe begins to discard 
them. They were never suited to Indian life, and 
it is the height of folly to impose them at a time 
when they are breaking down in every country 
which still adheres to them. This, indeed, is a 
crime which might give the Indian people serious 
cause for complaint against us. Yet every Old 
Party of the State is united behind this idea. 
Even Die-Hard Conservatives now support the 
imposition of Parliamentary ideas in India. They 
only differ on questions of speed and degree. 

Blackshirts alone challenge the whole policy. 
We stand for strong British Government to main- 
tain law and order and to achieve economic pro- 
gress combined with a system to secure Indian 
co-operation and representation which rests on the 
traditional basis of Indian life—the Village 
Panchayat. 

The function of modern Conservatism is merely 
to fit a weak brake on the run-away machine of 
Liberal-Socialist ideas. Blackshirt policy scraps 
the whole machine and substitutes a new engine 


They content themselves ' 


That is the Blackshirt Watchword 
By SIR OSWALD MOSLEY 


of modern design which yet accords with every 
great tradition of British history and embodies the 
patriotic principles of ‘* Britain First.’’ In all 
matters affecting the life and well-being of the 
Empire the same tendencies reveal themselves. 

Conservatism was driven at length to applying 
a policy of Protection to save the State from 
imminent collapse. It contents itself with a few 
small taxes and the bulk of the foreign goods still 
enter to undercut our industries with cheap 
competition. 

Vested Interests 

It is the determination of Blackshirts to exclude 
foreign goods which can be manufactured here. 
In the problem of agriculture alone we could 
nearly double our production if foreign goods 
were excluded. Why should beef from the 
Argentine ruin British agriculture and drive men 
from the land? The answer is that the great 
financial interests of the City of London have lent 
money to the Argentine. They draw interest on 
those loans from the sale of Argentine beef in this 
country. If Conservatism excluded this beef they 
would jeopardise the interest of the City. Every 
time the Conservative Party puts the interest of 
International Finance before the welfare of the 
British producer. 

Long ago they ceased to be a Party of the 
Countryside and became a Party of the City. It is 
this subservience to the great alien interests which 
has driven thousands of patriotic Englishmen to 
the Labour Party who are now being redeemed for 
England by Fascism. It is our aim to build a 
Britain as far as possible self-contained and an 
Empire entirely self-contained. We desire to 
build within this great heritage of the British race 
the greatest area of civilisation with the highest 
standard of life in the world. 


Humble John Bull 

Let us free ourselves, as we can with the aid of 
modern science, from the chaos of the outside 
world and cease to wait as humble attendants on 
the advance of every backward nation on Earth. 
How can we even begin to do this while our 
statesmen run from one International Conference 
to another holding out the palm of Britain for a 
few concessions from foreign countries? How 
can Conservatives face such a task when Mr. 
Chamberlain goes to the Bankers’ dinner and pins 
his faith to the ‘‘ Gold Standard, international 
lending and lower tariff barriers.’” Every Party 
in the State is now Internationalist. The only 
difference is that the headquarters of the Socialist 
Irternational is Moscow and the headquarters of 
the Conservative International is Wall Street. It 
is only natural that these new Conservatives 
should adopt Mr. MacDonald as their leader. He 
is a very appropriate liaison between the two! 
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Blackshirt policy alone cleans up the whole mess 


of Internationalism and surrender with the clear- 


cut policy of ‘ Britain First.’’ That is why it 


appeals to-day with irresistible force to an ever- 


growing number of patriotic Englishmen and 
women. That advance has not been checked by 
jeers at foreign methods from followers of the 
German-Jew, Karl Marx. 

We wear the Blackshirt as the universal symbol 
in the modern world of young men dedicated to 


the salvation of great nations from decadence and 
degeneration. But we wear on every Blackshirt 
the Union Jack, and our Fascism is British 
through and through. We have brought the 
creed of the modern world to Britain, but we are 
determined to give it here in Britain its highest 
expression and development and in so doing we 
pursue the greatest traditions of British History. 
In the future, as in the past, we shall claim with 
truth—‘‘ Britain does not follow, Britain leads.’’ 


The Death of Sir John Moore 


By P. H. G. Scott 


O recent anniversary iS so expressive 
of the heroic strain in our national character 
as that of the death of Sir John Moore at 

Corunna on January 16th, 1409. The campaign 
that was brought to a close that day was an epic of 
endurance in the face of hardship and of courage 
in adversity. To conduct a retreat that is not a 
rout is the hardest task a general has to face, and 
Napoleon on his limping way from Moscow to 
Beresina must have thought often of Moore and 
the English he had himself pursued through the 
length of Northern Spain. 

To Moore was granted the good fortune to lead 
the troops he had himself trained at home in a 
campaign overseas and the retreat he conducted 
could not possibly have been so successful with- 
out that training. As it was his men were ready, 
in spite of losses and great weariness, and indeed 
anxious to fight a last action before embarking on 
the ships that lay waiting in the harbour to take 
them home. 


- 


The End 

It was in the very heat of battle that he was 
struck down by a cannon-ball that tore his shoulder 
almost from his body. Shortly before Moore fell 
his second-in-command, Baird, had been carried 
from the field and we are told that no sooner did 
he hear of his chief’s hurt than he ordered the 
surgeons to break off their dressing of his injuries 
and hurry to Sir John’s side. But Moore would 
not hear of their attending to him before his men 
and stoically set himself to await the end he knew 
to be inevitable. He asked after his staff, spoke 
tenderly of his mother and in his last moments 
remembered to recommend the gallent Shelborn 
(afterwards Lord Seaton) for a colonelcy. Then 
pressing the hand of Colonel Anderson, a friend 
of twenty-years standing, he died with the name of 
Lady Hester Stanhope on his lips. He was only 
forty-seven years of age. 

His staff at once wished to move his body to the 
Fleet that it might return to England for the public 
funeral that was its due, but Anderson reminded 
of Moore’s wish, often expressed to him, that 
were he to die in battle his body should be buried 
where he fell. 

Accordingly at midnight a party of the 9th Foot 
set out to dig his grave upon the ramparts outside 


the town. The body followed, carried by othcers 
of his family and surrounded by his staff. A 
coffin had proved unobtainable and so the general 
slept his last sleep in the cloak that had shielded 
him from the sharp winter nights of the campaign. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet, nor in shroud we bound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his Martial cloak around him. 


Near by a newly-turned mound showed that his 
brave subordinate General Ansthruther, who had 
died of dysentery a few days before, was to be at 
Moore’s side in death as in life. It was a dark 
night and the soldier grave-diggers worked by the 
light of torches. No word was spoken, no sound 
broke the stillness till dawn when the awakening 
armies could be heard. Towards eight o’clock 
when the body lay under a thin blanket of soil 
there was a sound of firing, but the work was not 
interrupted. To pause now might mean to leave 
the task forever unfinished. Thus Moore received 
his last salute from the guns of the enemy he had 
so bravely resisted and in whose defeat he had 
yielded up his life. 


Left Behind 

When the grave was filled up the party filed 
silently and sorrowfully back to the harbour and 
embarking in the transports sailed away leaving 
their beloved leader to the care of the enemy. 
Very honourably was this charge accepted and ful- 
filled bySoult who caused a monument to be erected 
over the grave of his fallen antagonist. Later, the 
Spanish, mindful of their debt to Britain in those 
years, moved the corpse to a more imposing grave 
which bore the inscription, 


A la Gloria 
Del General Inglez Moore 
Y sus valientes compatriotes 
La Espatia Agradecida 
Memoria de dia 16 de Enero MD.CCCIX. 


So died in the hour of his greatness one of 
Britain’s noblest figures. It was said of him that 
“integrity, honour, generosity, patriotism 
adorned the whole course of his existence.’”’ So 
long as the honour of our army and nation mean 
anything to us, Sir John Moore will not be 
forgotten. 
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The Government's Arms Plan 


Big Concessions to Germany 
By Robert Machray 


EARLY a year ago the Saturday Review in 
an article entitled ‘‘ More Peace Plans,’’ 
apropos of the famous conversations at 


Rome between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, with his 


head lost in the clouds, and Signor Mussolini, 
with his feet firmly planted on the ground, said: 
** Peace plan follows peace plan—into the void. 
Each comes more or less bravely into view, 
approaches nearer, is scanned with-hope or fear, 
hangs for a while in the sight of all, recedes, dims 
and disappears.’’ It might have added that only 
an astronomer could compute the number of these 
fallen stars. 


Since then more plans, or suggestions for plans, 
have been inflicted on a bewildered world, but 
their character has gradually changed ; they are no 
longer plans for disarmament but for armament ; to 
be frank, they make—not for peace but for war. 
For some months the change was not very marked, 
because Hitler and his regime were under a sur- 
prised and startled observation rather than a cool 
and searching scrutiny from outside, and there 
was still uncertainty respecting the completeness 
of his triumph. Besides, though his actions were 
not exactly peaceful, his talk was all of peace. 


Yet Hitler harped on German equality in arms, 
and in the early autumn there were signs that 
our Government was considering permission for 
some measure of German rearmament. Perhaps 
it heard afterwards that Germany was rearming, 
for in mid-October Sir John Simon stated 
categorically that Germany would not be allowed 
to rearm. Hitler replied by withdrawing from 
both the Disarmament Conference and the League 
of Nations. Then he proceeded to stage the 
Referendum and the ‘‘ General Election ’’ in 
November, and his tremendous majorities showed 
convincingly how absolute was his hold over Ger- 
many. Next, he cast himself again in the role 
of Apostle of peace. 


Usual Weakness 

The effect on our weak-kneed Government was 
profound. What! The Disarmament Conference 
to be destroyed and the League abolished! That 
can’t be permitted! But—that fellow Hitler is a 
power! And so peaceful too! So presumably 
the Government reasoned, and as was to be 
anticipated, the Government being what it is, it 
began at once to weaken and make more and more 
friendly noises to Hitler, to the annoyance of the 
French, as was certain to be the case. Does Sir 
John Simon ever remember saying some years 
ago that he had no intention of ‘* exchanging 
enemies for enemies?’’ The enemy then was 
Germany. 


However, our Government was influenced, its 
next’ step was the issue last week of its 


Memorandum to the Governments represented in 
the Disarmament Conference. The proposals put 
forward are a much revised edition of the Peace 
Plan carried by Mr. MacDonald to Signor 
Mussolini, but these can scarcely be described as 
making for peace through disarmament inasmuch 
as they offer literally enormous concessions to 
Hitler’s demands for arms and are therefore 
altogether unlikely to meet with the approval of 
France. It is, of course, most unfortunate that the 
internal politics of France are in such a mess at 
this juncture, but the French as a nation are sure 
to rally and present a united front in their foreign 
policy. 
A Landslide 

This process should be materially assisted by the 
Memorandum, though apparently that was far 
from being the object of our Government. It had 
been fully expected that the Government would 
make a rather large ungainly wobble, but what 
has taken place is not a wobble, but an abject and 
pusillanimous slop-over toward Hitler—it might 
very well be stigmatised as a landslide! No 
wonder the Memorandum was ‘“ joyfully 
welcomed ’’ in Berlin, and caused gloom in Paris. 
There is the measure of the whole business. Ex- 
changing enemies, Sir John ? 

Granted that the Government is committed to 
German equal status in armaments, was that want 
of principle, if it can be called a principle, not con- 
tingent on something else, namely, security? And 
where in this Memorandum is this security? 
Germany gains and France loses all along the line ; 
the French will never agree to anything of the 
sort, and they will not disarm in order to allow 
the Germans to rearm; they are not such fools. 
If breaches of the proposed Convention occur its 
signatories are according to the Memorandum to 
meet and consult, but what if the breaches have 
gone beyond all possibility of repair? France finds 
no security in that proposal, for she fears there 
will be plenty of breaches as soon as Hitler is 
ready to make them. 


This goes to the heart of the matter. For the 
Memorandum is based on the perfectly un- 
warranted assumption that Hitler is absolutely 
sincere in his pacific assurances. He certainly 
gives them loudly and often enough, and the vast 
network of German propaganda in England, as 
throughout the world, is utilised strenuously in 
support. He may claim that the pact with Poland 
is a success for his policy of peace, but the Poles 
have since expressed their determined opposition 
to a legalised German army of 300,000 men, as 
well they may. As for the pact, the proof of the 
pudding for Poland will be in the eating thereof, 
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otherwise in the materialisation of the hoped-for 
commercial treaty. But Hitler has no soft soothing 
words for Austria; no peace there! 

By this time even the most hardened) 
Germanophil among us will scarcely dare main- 
tain that Germany has not rearmed far in excess 
of the Versailles Treaty. A good many facts con- 


cerning her rearmament are now quite well known; 
even this Government can scarcely have missed all 
of them. Hitler’s programme is not so much 
the disarmament of others as the intensive and 
extensive rearmament of Germany. The Memor- 
andum helps him, and that is why I entitle this 
article ‘‘ The Government’s Arms Plan.” 


The Monotony of Steeplechasing 


Fresh Ideas for the National Hunt Committee 
By David Learmonth 


HE majority ot race-course executives are far 
from satisfied with their winter balance 
sheets. Attendances are small compared 

with those at flat-racing meetings, while overheads 
—apart from prize money which has dwindled 
alarmingly of late—remain the same. 


It is not altogether the fault of the race course 
authorities. The Press, as I pointed out in a pre- 
vious article, has not adopted the most helpful 
attitude towards the sport. Railway horse-box 
charges, although the companies have gradually 
reduced them to the very low price of fourpence- 
halfpenny a mile and carry the attendant freé, are 
proportionally harder to bear when stakes are low. 
Jockeys’ fees, on account of the risk involved, are 
higher than those under Jockey Club rules. 


But in the matter of entrance fees certain execu- 
tives are cutting their own throats. Their argu- 
ment that with small attendances they must make 
owners run for as much as possible of their own 
money is fundamentally unsound. In the first 
place it means fewer entries and, consequently, 
less owners’ money in plates. In the second place 
it makes for smaller attendances; for, whatever 
racing regulars may think about the matter, the 
public likes large fields. 


Unfortunately, the National Hunt Committee 
have set a very bad example in this respect at their 
Cheltenham meeting. There are races there worth 
under two hundred pounds to the winner for which 
it costs six pounds to run a horse. Cheltenham 
has acquired some prestige as the ‘‘ Ascot of 
Steeplechasing *’ that the executive can charge 
these high entry fees and still get large fields. 
Nevertheless, such a lead from the governing body 
cannot but be harmful. 


Brighten the Courses 
But it is in the courses themselves that the race 
course authorities, in conjunction with the 
National Hunt Committee, could do most to 
brighten the sport. In England there are only 
three varieties of obstacle, the plain fence, the 
open ditch, of which there must be one in every 


mile, and one water jump. In France, on the 
other hand, widely differing fences have to be 
negotiated. At Auteuil, for instance, there are 
twe water jumps, not of the same size, post and 
rails, stone wall, Irish bank, bullfinch, and plain 
fences, constructed in various ways. 


This obviates the sense of monotony which our 
stereotyped courses produce upon spectators; for 
there is a separate interest in watching the nego- 
tiation of each individual obstacle, not to mention 
the added charm of a closer resemblance to natural 
country. I suggested this recently to a clerk of 
the course; but he pooh-poohed the idea with the 
amazing assertion that trainers would never con- 
sent to a change which would necessitate additional 
schooling. 


A Ridiculous Argument 

No argument against progress could be more 
ridiculous. It pre-supposes that trainers are a 
lazy body of men, when the contrary is the case. 
Besides, no sensible trainer would object to a 
measure—even if it did involve him in extra 
trouble—which would make the sport more attrac- 
tive to the public. He knows too well that a 
larger public means increased prizes, which, in 
turn, means more patrons for him. The extra 
trouble involved is not half as great as might be 
imagined. Horses have retentive memories and, 
once schooled over the different types of obstacles, 
require very little home practice. 


The fact of the matter is that, in the present 
scramble for entries, clerks of courses are terrified 
of making any suggestion which might lose them 
the good will of trainers. . They are so obsessed 
by the present fashion of a servile attitude, with 
free lunches, free drinks and free everything, that 
they are now utterly lacking in imagination. 


If, instead of looking upon revolutionary 
changes as taboo, they took owners and trainers 
into their confidence, I have not the slightest 
doubt that agreement would very soon be reached 
and the weary round of faggoted birch would be 
a thing of the past. 
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The New Despots 


Bureaucracy'’s Threat to the Liberty of the Citizen 
By H. B. Spiller 


ORD HEWART’S book, ‘‘ The New 
Despotism,’’ published in 1929, throws a 
flood of light on the pretensions and encroach- 
ments of bureaucracy. ‘‘ Does anybody sup- 
pose,’’ states Lord Hewart, ‘‘ that it is any less 
true to-day than it was in the time of Socrates that 
despotism is ‘ the worst disorder of the State,’ or 
has anybody a real doubt upon the fact that 
despotism is not only an affront to the citizens, but 
also an extremely evil thing for the despot 
himself.’’ 

Decisions which Ministers are presumed to make 
are too often made by an Official who is anony- 
mous, and who is not bound by any particular 
course of procedure or obliged to receive any evid- 
ence at all before coming to a conclusion. Thus 
‘‘ the new Despot ’’ assumes the role of a minia- 
ture Mussolini while escaping any individual 
responsibility. 

In a case heard in the Courts quite recently, the 
Attorney General informed the presiding Judge 
that the Home Secretary declined to produce evid- 
ence which was in the possession of his Depart- 
ment, on the ground that it was against the Public 
interest to do so. Fortunately, the iearned Judge 
overruled this objection, and when the document 
was produced, proved to be quite harmless. 


A Powerful Weapon 
It is obvious to anyone with experience of 
bureaucratic methods that in the case in question 
there was a definite desire to establish a precedent 
which, had it succeeded, would have placed in the 
hands of Officials a power to defeat the course of 
Justice. 


That the power of bureaucracy is increasing and 
should be diminished will be apparent if I again 
quote from ‘‘ The New Despotism.”’ 


Lord Hewart says: ‘‘ To the impartial eye of 
the fearless citizen, it is obvious that the Official 
just as surely seeks to escape the jurisdiction of the 
Courts when he takes power to make regulations 
having the force of a Statute as when he in terms 
provides that his decisions shall not by any method 
be open to review. It is no less obvious that, if 
such an endeavour were the isolated act of an in- 
genious individual, its consequences might be 
almost trivial. 


‘* But other considerations apply if a mass of 
evidence establishes the fact that there is in exist- 
ence a persistent and well-contrived system, in- 
tended to produce, and in practice producing, a 
despotic power which at one and the same time 
places Government Departments above the 


Sovereignity of Parliament and beyond the juris- 
diction of the Courts.” 


When will Parliament afford the Public ade- 
quate protection from our camouflaged Dictators ? 
Such a charter of freedom was promised so long 
ago as 1921, when Lord Birkenhead, the Lord 
Chancellor, set up a Committee, known as ‘‘ The 
Crown Proceedings Committee,’ to consider the 
position of the Crown as litigant. The intention 
was to place the subject in a position to sue the 
Crown in tort. 


Six Years’ Work 


The Members of the Committee numbered 
twenty-four, and included five of His Majesty’s 
High Court Judges, with Lord Hewart in the 
Chair. After the Committee had been sitting for 
three years, Lord Haldane, the Lord Chancellor in 
the Labour Government, modified the terms of 
reference. The Committee was relieved of the 
duty of making any recommendation. 

Its task became a very different task of drafting 
a measure which, if it were thought that certain 
changes should be made, might give statutory 
effect to them. 

The report of the Committee, including the text 
of a draft Bill called the ‘‘ Crown Proceedings 
Bill,’’ was presented to a Conservative Government 
in 1927. The Charter of Freedom which had the 
blessing of Coalition, Labour and Conservative 
Government, and which took six years to produce, 
has been pigeon-holed. 


The liberty of the subject is being encroached 
upon daily and this process will inevitably con- 
tinue until one day the word ‘‘ Liberty ’’ will have 
lost its meaning, unless something is done in time. 
The question deserves the attention of patriotic 
Members of Parliament to stir the public mind. 

Unless this is done a suitable question to put to 
every aspirant to Parliamentary honour would be 
—will you help to place on the Statute Book ‘‘ The 
Crown Proceedings Bill’’ and so grant us our 
promised freedom ? 


Direct subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 


earliest possible notification to the 
“Saturday Review,” 18-20, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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A Grand Cavalcade of Adventure 


History of the World's Exploration 
By Clive Rattigan 


HO was the greatest of the world’s great 

explorers? That is a question the average 

educated man is quite incapable of answer- 
ing, even with the help of such a work as Sir 
Percy Sykes, himself no mean explorer, has just 
written .* 

Explorers, of course, like other men have their 
own particular heroes, and it is evident from this 
book that Sir Percy has much the same soft spot 
in his heart for Marco Polo as Sir Aurel Stein has 
for the famous Chinese pilgrim traveller Hsuan- 
tsang. But this by the way. 

To comprise the whole extremely complicated, if 
stirring, history of the world’s exploration in one 
volume of 337 pages is the ambitious task Sir 
Percy has set himself, and that painstaking 
thoroughness has been his motto throughout is 
clear from the wealth of critical comment and in- 
formation he manages to cram into his limited 
space and from the fact that he begins his record 
with the Sumerian civilisation in the fourth mil- 
lenium B.c., and brings it down to the Houston 
expedition and flight over Everest, paying, inci- 
dentally, a warm tribute to a magnificent feat, 
which has laid bare ‘‘ Nature’s last terrestrial 
secret.” 

Sir Percy’s plan is to let the chief actors in his 
grand cavalcade, as far as possible, speak for 
themselves, and the marvel is that, with such 
abundance of material to sift and select from, he 
shows no sign of confusion or faltering, but keeps 
his long procession moving in due order and in a 
manner to impress us with the fine sense of pro- 
portion he has brought to his task. 


Hero Adventurers 

Omissions, of course, there were bound to be 
with the limited space at Sir Percy’s command, but 
all the great explorers and their exploits, together 
with the achievements of a considerable band of 
lesser men, come before our vision in his pages, 
awakening anew our wonder at the high courage 
and heroic determination of these venturers into 
unknown lands and across uncharted oceans. 


Sometimes it is a story of terrible dangers cheer- 
fully faced and overcome by an inspired under- 
standing of savage mentality, as in the case of 
Livingstone, who revolutionised the map of 
Africa; sometimes, as in the narrative of Ibn 
Battuta, the greatest of Moslem explorers, we are 
treated to a series of adventures in ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights ’’ vein. At other times the record ends 
with an ironic touch, as when Columbus, “‘utterly 
bewildered ’’ by his discoveries, comes to the con- 
clusion that he has reached land ‘‘ contiguous to 
that of Cathay ’’ and “‘ only nineteen days’ sail 
from the mouth of the Ganges; ’’ while yet again 

it may be the tale either of splendid failure or, as 
with Magellan and Scott and his companions in 
the Antarctic, of death intervening with envious 


hands to snatch some of the spoils of glorious 
victory. 

It is a curious fact that so little is really known 
of the discoveries of the Florentine contemporary 
of Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, who gave his 
name to the New World. But it now seems un- 
disputed that the honour for the first discovery of 
America really belongs not to Columbus or Ves- 
pucci, but to the Vikings, those hardy Norsemen 
who for about 250 years up to the Norman con- 
quest of England were the terror of Northern 
Europe. It was in 1002 a.p. that Leif, the son of 
Eric the Red, setting forth from Greenland, 
reached what is now known as Newfoundland and 
proceeded on to the American coast, wintering in 
‘* Vineland,’’ which Sir Percy identifies with 
either Maryland or Virginia. 

The veracity of the ‘* Father of History,’’ that 
fascinating story-teller, Herodotus, has often been 
called in question. Sir Percy Sykes, however, 
bears witness to the accuracy of part at least of his 
geographical knowledge, and finds nothing im- 
probable in his tale of the Phoenician voyage 
round Africa, from East to West, in 600 B.c. 

Lost History 

This story and that of the Vikings’ discovery 
of the mainland of America serve to illustrate what 
Sir Percy’s comprehensive history of exploration 
so clearly demonstrates, namely, the fact that pro- 
gress in the world’s geographical knowledge has 
not been attained by any process of steady, if 
gradual, advance. The knowledge gained in an 
earlier age has over and over again been wholly 
lost and forgotten by a succeeding age owing to 
new groupings in the world’s civilisations and the 
almost complete or partial sundering of com- 
munications between East and West. 

The rise and fall of great Powers that for a time 
dominated a large portion of the globe had also 
immense influence in shaping the general trend of 
exploration. Thus Moslem conquests drove the 
Portuguese (Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco da 
Gama) to circumnavigate Africa and Columbus 
and the Spaniards to look across the Atlantic for 
a way to outflank the Moslem position of mono- 
poly in the trade of the Indies. Similarly, before 
the defeat of the Armada, English and Dutch 
sought to find new highways to the East through 
North-West and North-East passages in the 
Arctic. 

The old pioneer explorer’s day may now be 
practically over, but there is still much specialist 
exploring work to be done and, says Sir Percy 
Sykes, ‘‘ I firmly believe that the youth of to-day 
are as adventurous as their forbears, and better 
equipped.”” On this happily sanguine note one 


may take leave of Sir Percy’s highly informative 

and attractively written book. 

*A History of Exploration. By Sir Percv Sykes. 
With 60 Plates and Maps. Routledge. 25s. 
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AN We Limit War? ”’ is in truth a very 

remarkable and quite outstanding book.* 
It should be read by the widest possible public, 
though this may not be the case, as the views it 
expresses so ably are strongly opposed to those 
pacifist ideas and opinions which, unfortunately, 
are much too prevalent in England for her own 
good in the crisis that continues to menace Europe 
—England not excepted. Yet, of course, it is 
just the pacifists, especially sincere pacifists, who 
ought to read it. 


Mr. Hoffman Nickerson, its author, knows what 
war, as well as peace, is. During the Great War 
- he was an officer of the Second Section of the 
American General Staff in France. He is an 
American of long New England descent, a wealthy 
man, the son of a prominent Episcopalian eccle- 
siastic in New York, and the author of many other 
books besides this. He dedicates the present 
volume to Hilaire Belloc, whom indeed he 
addresses as ‘‘ My dear Master.” 


His thesis is that war, defined as the use of 
organised force between human groups, is inevit- 
able because men are imperfect, because any 
social order demands armed police-power, and 
because an individual or group determined to 
attack another can be restrained only by superior 
force. Force can never be abolished, but war, 
Mr. Nickerson proceeds, has always been limited 
morally, politically, economically and technically, 
and when military writers speak of ‘* unlimited ”’ 
war thev are merely using a shorthand phrase for 
its imperfectly limited forms. The degree of 
limitation has risen and fallen through long cvcles 
of time. A civilisation full of discontent will have 
a high potential of conflict, one which enjoys 
moral unity will have-a low potential. The hope 
of strictly limiting war depends on the establish- 
ment of a true moral unity, backed by effective 
police forces. 


“Wars Will Continue....” 


In brief, the aim of this book is to show that war 
cannot be eliminated, but has been, may be and 
should be limited. The first chapter deals with 
The Inevitability of War.’’ Mr. Nickerson 
says: 


Evervwhere to-dav we hear of efforts to abolish war 
altogether. Is this possible? No, it is an unreal 
folly. Indeed, its unreality is such that belief in it 
may well recoil upon its authors and on all of us if 
we permit it to continue. Wars will continue as long 
as man is man. 


To say this is by no means to condemn efforts to 
limit war, to avoid or reduce causes of conflict, and to 
persuade people to peaceable courses. Obviously, such 
efforts are wise and timely. Only when it is pro- 
posed not merely to limit, diminish or postpone wars, 


Purge for Pacifists 


Why War Cannot Be Eliminated 


[REVIEWED By R.M.}] 


but to abolish them altogether, does the unreality and 
therefore the danger begin. 

The unreality of pacifism does not stand alone; it 
is part of a general worship or cult of unreality to be 
seen all around us. To expect a permanently warless 
world is no sillier than to hope for religion without 
authority, civilisation without inequality, beautiful 
art without culture and tradition, good manners with- 
out tedious training, society without conventions, and 
so on, to weariness. 


After replying to the various arguments against 
war, such as its brutality and ugliness, its econo- 
mic wastefulness, its alleged sinfulness, and the 
possibility that the strain of the Great War was 
so great that its repetition will endanger the 
political and economic structure of the whole civi- 
lised world, the author passes on to observe certain 
permanent limitations of war—he finds them 
operative throughout all history. This is shown 
in considerable detail in half a dozen successive 
chapters, ranging from wars in ancient times to 
the Great War, which he regards as part of the 
** disastrous cycle of democratic wars upon which 
the world appears to be still engaged.’’ He ex- 
presses the opinion that: 


Impudent Claims 

Among the impudent claims made for democracy, 
the most impudent is that it is a peaceful form of 
government. In the matter of civil strife, educated 
democrats will usually admit that the record is not 
conspicuously in their favour, that popular revolutions 
have seldom been bloodless. Rut they cling to the 
idea that democracies are less likely than monarchies 
or aristocracies to get their citizens and other people 
killed off in foreign wars. . . Alas! the whole state of 
contemporary Europe gives them the lie... It is 
perhaps a hopeful sign that democracy, at least at the 
moment, is under a cloud. 


He has a good deal to say that is interesting on 
the subject of Disarmament. He dismisses the 
argument that armaments cause war as an “‘almost 
perfect specimen of muddled thinking—one might 
as well say that fire-engines caused fires.’’ I have 
not the space to follow his criticism of the various 
attempts to secure disarmament; he sees in them 
hypocrisy and unreality, and agrees with the 
dictum of Sir Robert Borden that, without moral 
and spiritual disarmament, all practical steps 
toward disarmament are absolutely vain. 


*Can We Limit War? By Hoffman Nickerson. 
Arrowsmith. 8s. 6d. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 


to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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Varieties of Religious 
Experience 
[ ReEvieweD By ASHLEY SAMPSON ] 


S in his recent book, ‘‘ Fashions in Litera- 
ture,’’ so in **A Short History of Religions’’* 
the quality of Mr. Kellett’s criticism does not 
really equal the mass of his knowledge; and, 
whenever he pauses to summarise or appraise, one 
becomes painfully conscious of the unwieldiness 
of his enormous subject. This is not unnatural ; 
but why does Mr. Kellett not content himself with 
a historical survey of the world’s great religions 
instead of allowing himself to be seduced by all 
the by-paths of theological and literary specula- 
tion which haunt the student of comparative 
religion? He is at his best when he gets the story 
of any religion well under way—whether it be 
Greek, Hebrew, Buddhist, Hindu, Christian, 
Mohammedan or the Far East of which he writes; 
and he is at his worst when he concentrates upon 
a certain aspect of a single Faith, and focuses the 
none too discriminating lens of his microscope 
upon it. 


Of the range of his knowledge, however, there 
can be no doubt; and, if he gives a rather larger 
share of space to Christianity than some will con- 
sider proportionate, it must be remembered that 
we live closer to Christianity than to any other 
religion and that we take for granted a background 
of Christian culture. Mr. Kellett rightly empha- 
sises the danger of isolating Christianity and 
discloses implicitly rather than explicitly that 
Christianity is what remains if we subtract from 
other religions what is peculiar to themselves and 
group what remains under a common heading. 


Misunderstanding 

His exposition of the origin of religion is 
good ; but the reflections on present day theology 
in the Conclusion reflect so much misunderstand- 
ing and misreading as to render its main argument 
invalid. The reader who would form a just esti- 
mate of religious history should read Mr. 
Christopher Dawson’s ‘* The Making of Europe ”’ 
and Dr. Streeter’s ‘‘ The Buddha and the Christ ”’ 
at the same time as Mr. Kellett’s book. 


Mr. Claudel’s mind compares very interestingly 
with Mr. Kellett’s. It possesses all the gifts of 
his race—wit, irony, logic, incisiveness; but 
betrays a weakness for exaggeration. ‘‘ Ways 
and Crossways ’’* is the typical product of a Latin 
mind—the type whose foremost exponent in this 
country is probably Mr. Belloc. In ‘‘ Essays of 
a Catholic ’’ and ‘‘ A Conversation with a Cat,”’ 
that versatile author delivered his mind on most 
subjects—religious and secular; and the secular 
was highly flavoured with religion. This is so 
with Mr. Claudel. He cannot unburden his mind 
on Art or Justice without returning to religion as 
to a centre of gravity. He does not so much 
argue the Catholic Religion as take it for granted. 
It is for him the greatest certainty in the whole of 
creation; and by it he judges all those subjects 


which he adorns, chapter by chapter, with a 
gracious pen and a keen mind. 


There are, of course, two ways of dealing with 
any religious problem—either from without or 
from within the religion which gives rise to it; 
and, in spite of much contrary statement on the 
point at the present day, there is just as much to 
be said for arguing about it from within as from 
without. So Mr. Claudel’s book seldom lacks 
interest; and he does succeed in giving us some 
very vivid pictures of such topics as the Religion 
of Poetry, evil and liberty turning the other cheek, 
and the Presence of God, as seen or experienced 
by a Christian in Catholic France. 


The book therefore possesses a certain psycho- 
logical as well as religious value for the reader ; but 
it must be admitted that it lacks something of the 
fine creative fire which played to such purpose in 
** The Satin Slipper.”” An author, however, must 
not be expected to recreate a masterpiece at every 
stroke; and here Mr. Claudel is concerned with 
speculations and convictions of a kind which do 
not easily adapt themselves to purely creative 
ability. 


A Short History of Religions. By E. E. Kellett. 
Gollancz. 5s. 


Ways and Crossways. By Paul Claudel. Sheed 
& Ward. 7s. 6d. 


Accurate 
Time-keeping 


The importance of / 


sth of a_ second 


Sportsmen, Motorists and other 
users of stop-watches will find the 
model illustrated here of inestim- 
able value in the factory where 
accurate time-keeping is essential. 
The watch, which is fitted with a 
centre second hand, gives accurate 
readings to within a fifth of a 
second. 

Guaranteed for three years. 
Standard Model 15/-, 3 years’ 
hronograph Stop Watches with 
Chronograp atches wi 
Independent Flyback action as 
Illustrated. £6 10/-. 


3 Years’ Guarantee 


This smart watch is now bein 
worn throughout THE EMPIRE. 
It has no hands, no glass, is air- 
tight, vibration proof, and shock- 
proof. Moreover, it is guaranteed 
to keep accurate time for 3 years. 


| erice rose 


Other models at 50/-. (Worth at 
least double). Complete with 
strong leather strap, or with 
Armour plated bracelet, as illus- 
trated 5/- extra. 


A. ARNOLD & CO. 
122, St. John St., Clerkenwell 
London, E.C.1 
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New Novels 


 igreree is a glamour about ‘‘ Mad Mike” 
which will make you sit up until the book 
is finished. It is a roaring, rollicking story of a 
mad Irishman sailing the Southern Seas, who 
seemed to spend his life in fighting and drinking 
and a never-ending search for ‘‘ jist phat God 
_ Almighty sinds along, me bhoy.’’ Mr. Good- 
child, who has edited the book, declares that the 
story is a true one. It may be—but what does it 
matter provided it be good? And it is good. 
More than that, it is really a first-class tale. It 
carries the breath of life in its pages; that wild 
and glorious wind which permeates and clears 
both mind and body. This is the real life, hard 
perhaps, brutal even, but none the less, life. 

Mr. Goodchild has done his task of editing with 
considerable skill. There is no ornamentation, no 
tricks of expression, no rhapsodies in prose, but 
just the plain and unvarnished story of Mad 
Mike’s mad life. He was a man made to be loved 
by all, admired by all and envied by all, and his 
story is one which will stir all hearts. It certainly 
makes most excellent reading and should find a 
permanent place in literature of the Conrad style. 


Gold Rush Thrills 

“ Argonaut ’’ is a story based on a woman’s 
adventures in the Gold Rush of 1897. It is a 
graphic picture of the conditions in that district, 
and one can appreciate the courage and resource 
needed to win through. Mary Redfield, the 
heroine of this book—who is, I understand, a real 
person—braved the hardships and dangers and 
lived for some years in the North, earning enough 
to keep herself and her small son. Despite a 
certain rigidity in the writing, this book is worth 
reading for its story of determination and courage. 

Mr. Rourke takes us to a small South American 
republic for the setting of his new novel. He 
tells the tale of an American engineer who is 
caught up in a revolution through the ardour of 
the woman he loves. The book is readable and 
will pass a couple of hours very pleasantly, but it 
is not likely to leave much impression. Probably 
it is not meant to. 


Mad Mike. Edited by George Goodchild. Chap- 
man & Hall. 8s. 6d. 
Gentlemen, I Address You Privately. By Kay 


Boyle. Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Argonaut. By Honoré Morrow. Hutchinson. 
Ts. 6d 


The Scarlet Flower. By Thomas Rourke. 
Nicholson & Watson. 7s. 6d. 


SHORT NOTICE 

The Riddle of Poland by Miss A. M. W. 
Singleton (Washbourne and Bogan, 9d.) is a small 
brochure of which in a Foreword Mr. Skirmunt, 
the Polish Ambassador at London, says: “If 
only others would investigate the history of Poland 
with the same appreciative sympathy a great 
many of the misunderstandings would be avoided 
which at present very much disturb the discussion 
of international affairs.” 


The Cinema 
By Mark Forrest 


WO of the new pictures this week are made 
from very ordinary material. The first is the 
new production of the London Films company 
which was responsible for ‘‘ The Private Life of 
Henry the Ejighth.’”’ It is ‘‘ The Girl from 
Maxims ”’ and has been allotted only a week at 
the Leicester Square cinema where it will be 
followed by the third production of the same com- 
pany, the eagerly awaited ‘‘ Catherine the Great ” 
of Elizabeth Bergner, and for that length of time 
with the help of George Grossmith, Leslie 
Henson and Lady Tree it may do well enough. 
There is a certain amusement in looking at the 
fashions of twenty five or thirty years ago, but 
very little in watching the unfolding of a plot 
which was not new then, and has been exploited 
so many times since that it has lost whatever 
remnant of novelty it may once have had. 

‘The Right to Romance,’’ at the Capitol, has 
the advantage of Ann Harding in the leading réle. 
This actress has been given very bad material 
lately, but this is the poorest picture which she has 
been called upon to do. When Hollywood decides 
to go sentimental they make such a whole-hearted 
business of the process that they defeat their own 
ends, with the result that what is supposed to 
induce floods of tears produces only gusts of 
laughter. Ann Harding’s part, that of a woman 
surgeon engaged in face renovating who claims 
her right to romance, is too stupid for any actress 
to make much of the few possibilities which it has. 

*“ Anna and Elizabeth’ came to the Cinema 
House, Oxford Circus, a fortnight ago, but I have. 
had no space to review it. The picture is a Ger- 
man one, featuring Herthe Thiele and Dorothea 
Wieck, whose performances in ‘‘ Maedchen in 
Uniform ’’ were among the best things which the 
cinema had to offer last year. 

The theme of the film is the rather unattractive 
one of faith healing. Anna, beautifully played 
by Herthe Thiele, prays for the recovery of her 
brother; he does recover and a_ superstitious 
village believes that she can cure the sick by the 
laying on of her hands. 

The Girl from Maxims. Directed by Alexander 
Korda. Leicester Square. 

The Right to Romance. Directed by Alfred 
Santell. Capitol. 

Anna and Elizabeth. Directed by Frank Wysbar. 
Cinema House, Oxford Circus. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street. (Ger. 2981) 


Schnitzler'’s famous Viennese Success 
“LIEBELEI” 
with 


Magda Schneider, direction Max Ophuls 


CINEMA HOUSE THEATRE, Oxford Circus (Ger. 7149) 


The Stars of ““‘MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM” 
Dorothea Wieck and Hertha Thiele in 


The Great Miracle Problem Drama 
“ANNA AND ELISABETH” 
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Correspondence 


Letters to Lady Houston 


MapaM,—Go on, you are doing a power of good. 
There are few writers who have as much pluck as you 
have to attack humbug. I hope that your health will 
remain and still enable yon to remind our governors of 
their past disgraces. 

60, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 T. C. ScHOLEy. 

What can you expect when the entrenched 
forces of a destructive communism and a sleepy and 
selfish pacifism let go their pent-up barrages of resent- 
ment and hate against the individual who uncovers 
their defences and designs? 

Never mind, dear Lady Houston, love is stronger 
than hate, and the Power that made England will move 
its legions around you to shield, bless and work for 
you in your hour of need. So take heart, take strength, 
and take courage! HAROLD BOARDMAN, M.A. 


DgaR LADY Houston,—I must write and tell you how 
much I admire your outspoken criticisms in the 
Saturday Review. It is a pity a few more newspapers 
do not speak the truth! 


Has England ever had such a Prime Minister? Sir 
John Simon said the other day we are all Socialists 
now! He must have been speaking for himself and 
his co-partners in the Cabinet—because the ideals and 
motto of a Conservative and a Socialist are so different. 
The one stands for “‘ God, King, and Country,” and 
there are thousands who stand by it, and the motto of 
a Socialist is ‘‘ Envy, Hatred, and Malice.” I stand 
by the first. A CONSERVATIVE. 


[We are publishing a small selection of the many 
letters received.—Ep., S.R.] 


Insanity’s Annual Increase 


Srr,—A very heavy burden is placed upon the nation 
by the continued increase of insanity—an increase of 
nearly 2,000 year after year; while the recovery rate 
shows no improvement. The Report of the Board of 
Control for the year 1981 (page 85) points out that the 
capital cost of each bed in an asylum amounts to £500. 
This sum multiplied by 145,000 (i.e., the number of the 
certified insane) comes to no less than £72,500,000—an 
enormous amount to be expended on such very poor 
results. 

It is time that something should be done for the sake 
of the country and of our resources. This huge expendi- 
ture is owing to the vast machinery required for the 
purposes of imprisonment. But no necessity can be 
proved for the imprisonment of a very large proportion 
of those so detained. They are simply unnerved by 
stress, shock, overstrain, or the vicissitudes of life. The 
Lady Chichester Hospital for Nerve Strain at Brighton 
is not under Lunacy, and there is no detention. 

Applicants come of their own accord and numbers 
recover without having to go on to asylums. Such 
hospitals ought to be started all over the country and the 
cost would be very small compared with that of asylums, 
because there would be no need of the huge machinery 
for imprisonment. They could be run by the Health 
Committees and local authorities on a purely hospital 
footing. S. E. WHITE, M.B., B.SC. 

295, Strone Road, Manor Park, London, E.12. 


SIR,—The annual increase in the figures of insanity 
rather point towards the necessity for some sort of con- 
trol of breeding from impure stock. Insanity is a 
hereditary disease and while little or no bar is put on 
the power of doubtful parents to have children, there is 
almost bound to be this annual increase. 

Germany alone among nations has faced this fact and 
is adopting compulsory sterilisation of the unfit. When 
are we as a nation going to put an end to all the misery 
of hereditary disease by the adoption of a wise measure 
of this description ? K.K. 

Naval and Military Club. 


Educational Films for Unemployed 


SIR,—May we point out to your readers the facilities 
which exist in this direction. Such films are available 
from several quarters at either nominal fees or else for 
the mere carriage of the same. It is not difficult to 
secure an efficient projector to show them at such centres. 
The cost of showing is also nominal where electric 
current is available. They have been shown to the unem- 
ployed in Chicago in the open air in summer time, the 
pictures being projected on to a suitable wall in an 
available yard. W. P. DREAPER, 

London, N.W.3. Hon. Sec., League of Science. 


[We commend the idea to our readers and hope they 
will do all possible to further this project.—Ep., S.R.] 


The New Russia! 


SIR,—Being attracted by the coloured cover of your 
journal I looked through it—and it reminded me of 
Joun Buu during that journal’s most rabid war period. 
And frankly, I was puzzled. 

Amongst other things you seem to be concerned with 
attacking the new Russia. But why? Do some journals 
never learn anything? I used to think colonials back- 
ward compared with Home people, but to-day, in South 
Africa anyway, where many books on the new Russia are 
circulating, the attitude of the people is that if Russia 
can create a better system than the one now existing in 
the British Empire by all means let us adopt it. Surely 
that is common sense. 

The time for reviling Russia is past. Russia has a 
constructive plan and is working for the benefit of 
posterity. Let us see what we can learn from her. Has 
England any plan? JS. 

Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. 


[We know too much about the New Russia, and from 
her “‘ constructive plan,” may the Good Lord deliver us. 
—Ep., S.R.] 


An Appeal 


SIR,—We shall be extremely grateful if you will pub- 
lish this letter regarding the work of our Council, on 
whose behalf The Times have already made an appeal. 

The Lord Mayor, speaking at the Mansion House on 
November 28th, appealed for the support of the whole 
of London on behalf of the badly disabled adult cripples, 
and said that in supporting this cause they were foster- 
ing the old spirit of craftsmanship and pride in one’s 
work. 

We have four Centres open—one at Acton, one at North 
Kensington, one at Bow and one in Central Poplar. At 
its next meeting the Executive Committee will contem- 
plate a programme to include the opening of six more 
Centres. 

The Council already has a list of five hundred badly 
disabled cripples, and so far it has been able to accept 
only a very small proportion of these at its four Centres. 
It is essential that further Centres should be opened with 
the least possible delay. This involves the provision of 
accommodation, materials, training staff, etc., and, 
although every regard will be had for economy, the 
scheme must be subsidised. We therefore appeal to the 
public through the medium of your columus for this 
generous help. 

Subscriptions may be sent to us at the offices of the 
Council, 112-113, Chandos Honse, Palmer Street, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Cheques should be made payable to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Edmund Horne. 

Apart from monetary assistance, we urgently need 
voluntary helpers for various duties. Will anyone inter- 
ested please communicate with the Organising Secretary, 
112-118, Chandos House, Palmer Street, Victoria Street, 
$.W.1. HENRY MCANALLY, P.P.M.S 


The Council for the Promotion of Occupational 
Industries among the Physically Handicapped. 
(Greater London Area) 
112-113, Chandos House, Palmer Street, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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The Theatre 


Experiment in Ballet 
By PRINCE NICOLAS GALITZINE 


is unfortunate that the Ballets Jooss and the 

Russian variety have a euphonic resemblance 
in name. I am afraid that people accustomed to 
great orchestras, unimpeachable technique, won- 
derful corps de ballet and full-dress audiences, or 
even educated in Diaghileff, will not appreciate 
Mr. Cochran’s laudable venture at the Gaiety. 

It is a production stripped of decor, with no 
orchestra and a definite studio atmosphere. But 
one forgot all this when Fritz Cohen, the com- 
poser, and Hans Muller-Kray opened on the two 
pianos. Their synchronisation was astounding. 
Kurt Jooss’s choreography is rhythmic expression- 
ism, unhampered by convention, often bordering 
on the pictorial and always emotional. 

The best ballet was reserved until the end. 
‘* The Green Table,’’ acclaimed as a masterpiece 
abroad, has definite merit. Its opening tango of 
the Gentlemen in Black was delightful. In the 
Refugees scene it attained high artistic beauty, 
deep tragedy in the valse movement, and pathos, 
even grandeur, in the March of the Survivors. 

Discounting a certain clap-trap smartness, ob- 
vious emotionalism, and a predilection to straight 
arm gestures, the Ballets Jooss are a welcome and 
interesting experiment. 


Ballets Jooss. Gaiety Theatre. 


College Intrigue 


A polished comedy, full of uproarious laughter 
and satisfying gurgles, that sheds definite light 
on the modern tangle of psychophysics is a rare 
occurrence. ‘‘ First Episode ’’ is the old story, 
in a Varsity setting, of ill-matched youth and age, 
but it brings out very subtly the theory of adoles- 
cence’s asexuality. I defy anyone suffering from 
the acutest fit of depression not to be amused by 
Bertie Arnold, a hardly probable character but 
very funny. 

Patrick Waddington is very well suited in the 
part of the hero, David, who exercises all his in- 
fluence to prevent the less sophisticated and 
mentally immature Tony (William Fox) starting 
an intrigue with the great Margot Gresham 
(Barbara Hoffe). In a moment of utter despair, 
on realising at last that she cannot hold Tony’s 
love much longer, Margot takes her revenge by 
directing the Proctors to the bedroom of a silly 
little flapper. Of course David is there, in a state 
of complete inebriation, delivering one of the 
funniest and most natural speeches I have heard. 
It is a pity the play closes on the sad note of his 
leaving. 

First Episode. By Terence Rattigan and Philip 
Heimann. Comedy Theatre. 


A Tudor Truant 


Ann Byrd, the heroine of ‘‘ Spring, 1600,’’ is 
definitely a ‘‘ modern,” a rebel, who runs away 
from a forced marriage to join the Burbage 


PARTNERS’ PORT 


If you prefer a full, rich 
ruby Portoffine quality 
try SANDEMAN 
Partners’. Years ago 
the Partners of the firm 
selected this fine wine 
for their own use, sub- 
sequently they decided 
to offer it to the public. 
Partners’ Port is a 
connoisseur’s wine. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO., LTD., 20 St. Swithin's Lane, E.C.4 


Players in London. She encounters difficulties, 
for women were not allowed to act in Tudor days. 
Joyce Bland fills the part to perfection and has 
some beautiful scenes to act. 


John Gielgud, who produces, very wisely treats 
the story in a modern way, though the atmosphere 
of the period is never lost. Some of the crowd- 
scenes are badly controlled and their grouping is 
faulty, but the ‘‘ scurvy’ house of Burbage is 
tumultuous and rich. For a time one forgets the 
stage, and the feeling of the great city, its move- 


ment, its life, is all around. Unfortunately it does 
not last. 


“* Spring, 1600.’’ By Emlyn Williams. Shaftes- 
bury Theatre. 


The Love Parade 


French matter-of-fact views on life and love are 
typified in ‘‘ A Woman of This World,”’ a 
delightful comedy immortalised by Rejane in the 
principal part. In spite of this handicap, it fitted 
Jeanne de Casalis like a glove and never had she 
appeared to greater advantage. 


It seemed she was born in the period, so well 
did the dresses become her, producing the 
necessary piquancy needful for a woman who lives 
for love. Whether for amusement, for the 
advancement of her husband or on returning to her 
faithful though jealous lover Clotilde loved, but 
never lost her head. 


A Woman of this World. By Henry Becque. 
The Mercury. 
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Covent Garden Prospects 


Opera under the New Regime 
By HERBERT HUGHES 


OME weeks ago I drew attention to the tre- 
mendous changes about to be made at the 
Royal Opera House now that the new 

syndicate has been formed. Already the enlarg- 
ing and reconditioning of the old house is well 
under way, the perfect auditorium remaining, of 
course, untouched. The preliminary announce- 
ment of the international season (which opens on 
April 30) is enough to indicate that the policy of 
the directorate is not going to be a stuffy one. 

In addition to Strauss’s new opera, Arabella, 
and Weinberger’s Schwanda der Dudelsachs- 
pfeifer, both of which will be new to London, we 
are to have revivals of Fidelio and of Rossini’s 
Cenerentola. New scenery is being made for Der 
Ring des Nibelungen as well as for the Beethoven 
opera, and presumably for some or most of the 
others, which include Carmen (in French), 
Bohéme, Turandot and Otello. The two new 
operas are pretty certain to be successful: they 
have already pleased many audiences of different 
tastes and environments, Weinberger’s work 
being emphatically a winner when it has gone from 
one European country to another. 

The epicure in opera will, perhaps, look forward 
most keenly to Cenerentola, the neglect of which 
in this country is characteristic of our sluggish- 
ness in musical matters. I would not swear to 
it, but I think I am right in saying that there has 
been no performance of that brilliant work on a 
first-class London stage since 1830, when a 
bowdlerised version by one Lacy was given at 
Covent Garden under its English title of 
Cinderella. 


Two New Conductors 

A further sign of sagacity on the part of the 
new authorities at Covent Garden has been the 
engagement of two distinguished conductors who 
are unfamiliar here: Clemens Krauss and Gino 
Marinuzzi. I cherish recollections of certain per- 
formances of Der Ring and other things under 
Dr. Krauss at the State Opera in Vienna, where 
he is director and beloved of all musicians. As 
that Opera House in Vienna has no orchestral pit 
in the Bayreuthian sense, the conductor has the 
time of his life in trying to keep the big Wagner 
orchestra within reasonable limits of sonority. 
Krauss succeeded, and will always succeed. 

I have a still earlier memory of a masterly per- 
formance of Falstaff at the San Carlo in Naples, 
under Maestro Marinuzzi. He, too, a Sicilian, is 
beloved of music lovers—which in Italy is some- 
what equivalent to being the idol of a football 
crowd in our own island. What struck me most 
about Marinuzzi’s conducting was his power of 
keeping an exuberant orchestra and more exuber- 
ant singers under restraint of infecting them with 
his own sense of the delicacy of rhythm and tex- 


ture to be found in a Verdi score. Signor Stabile 
played Falstaff on the occasion I have in mind, 
and he sang then as I have never heard him sing 
here. 

Covent Garden has not always been a happy 
hunting ground for the Italians, for several 
reasons which I need not enumerate. I feel sure 
they will be more at home under the new dispensa- 
tion, especially with Marinuzzi at their head. 
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ARDLY had last week’s article been penned, 

when what might be described as the 
‘** Roosevelt gold boom ’’ set in. So much com- 
plicated nonsense has been written about Mr. 
Roosevelt's latest move that it is as well to record 
in a few words what has happened. America has 
returned to the gold standard with a dollar de- 
valued to 59.06 per cent. of its former value and is 
prepared to buy or sell gold at $35 per ounce fine, 
less the usual mint charges in the case of a pur- 
chase, or plus these charges in the case of a sale. 


This justifies a parity for the dollar against the 
franc of Fes. 15.07. At the moment, however, 
the dollar stands considerably higher in inter- 
national exchange than at this rate and it is con- 
sequently more profitable to ship gold to New 
York than to buy dollars to settle debts to 
American creditors. Hence the flow of gold to 
the States, which has taken place during the past 
week, 

As regards gold itself, President Roosevelt's 
action in returning to the gold standard has 
resulted in the price of gold in the open market 
being no longer fixed on the franc exchange; it is 
now determined on the basis of supply and de- 
mand which has meant, in effect, that the price 
depends upon what profit margin exists on the 
shipment of the metal to America. But when the 
excited exchange movements quieten down and 
the activity of the speculator becomes curbed, we 
shall find the international exchanges nearer to 
stabilisation than before Mr. Roosevelt’s latest 
move. For as the dollar adjusts itself to its new 
value prices must rise in America and President 
Roosevelt will be achieving what he has desired 
all along. 


Uncertain Factor 


Until such time as the adjustment between the 
American price level and that in other countries 
has taken place, there must be of necessity, some 
disturbance of international trade conditions which 
will not be in Britain’s favour. However, if 
stability is to be achieved, the sacrifice will be well 
made. The uncertain factor at the moment is the 
critical position of France and the other members 
of the European ‘‘ gold bloc ’’ upon whom is 
thrown an enormous amount of pressure in the 
way of gold withdrawals, ending the fall in the 
franc-dollar exchange which should result. 


The rise in gold shares which have so quickly 
justified the confidence in them expressed in these 


“The Roosevelt Gold Boom” 


[By Our City Editor] 


columns, has taken them to a level at which sales 
look more attractive than purchases, at least so 
far as the South African mines are concerned. It 
is probable that the price of gold has seen its 
highest point and it is difficult to foresee any inter- 
national event which can prove a “ bull point ”’ 
for. gold mining shares, unless Mr. Roosevelt 
avails himself of his power to devalue the dollar 
by the full 50 per cent. 


The yields on the shares are by no means un- 
attractive at present levels and a further burst of 
activity is likely to occur when the July dividends 
are declared, for the high gold price is bound to 
affect these favourably. For those whose object 
has been capital appreciation, however, the time to 
sell has come. 


National Fixed Trust 


Fixed trust investment as a means of securing 
income with capital safety is now becoming fairly 
well known in this country. The National Fixed 
Investment Trust issues certificates representing 
shares in an attractive group of first-class British 
companies. The National Fixed Investment 
Trust has two “ units,” i.e., groups of invest- 
ments available, the first representing holdings in 
twenty-seven first-class British companies whose 
activities cover the widest possible field, and the 
second ‘‘ unit’ represents holdings in a further 
twenty of such companies. 


Sums of about £25 and upwards can be invested 
in either unit and an investment in both units 
gives a holding in forty-seven British securities 
so selected as to allow of dividends on the sub-unit 
certificates being paid regularly each quarter. For 
those with a limited amount to invest or for those 
who wish to avoid the anxiety of watching care- 
fully their holdings for possible capital deprecia- 
tion in times such as the present, when share move- 
ments are of a somewhat violent nature, the 
National Fixed Investment Trust Certificates must 
prove attractive. 


All dividends on the shares held by the Trust 
are collected by the trustees, the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company, and distributed 
on the due dates to the holder of the certificates 
for the sub-units. At present prices the certifi- 
cates in the ‘‘ A” unit yield nearly £4 3s. per 
cent., while the return from an investment in the 
‘*B” unit is slightly higher, a good yield in these 
days for such a sound security. 
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Life Assurance as an 
Investment 


By A. H. Clarke 


II 


ERE is the story of a man who was a partner 
in a large city firm; he was mainly 
responsible for the investments of his 

company, to which work he devoted a considerable 
amount of time and forethought, seeking advice 
from one quarter and corroboration from another. 
His Company’s investments left nothing to be 
desired. Yet when this gentleman died, his estate 
proved much smaller than was generally expected. 
His private investments were for the greater part 
indifferent—some of them mere junk. This may 
probably be attributed to the human failing—if it 
be a failing—for a little gamble. No serious 
objection can be taken to this form of excitement, 
provided that it is kept to the limit within which 
one can afford to play. It becomes serious when 
capital, which should be reserved for dependents, 
is involved. A man who wishes to take risks 
should take them himself. 

My old friend—the average man—simply does 
not know what you are talking about when you tell 
him that a life assurance policy represents ‘* a 
first class, gilt-edged investment.’’ 

While I will be happy to give any reader such 
advice as is in my power, I propose to avoid in 
these articles anything in the nature of an actuarial 
discussion. 


Security First 


The fundamental basis of life assurance is that 
it helps a man to save; then protects his savings; 
and if he dies prematurely, pays not what he has 
saved, but what he had hoped to save. Not exactly 
an investment, you will say—with which remark I 
agree. The first consideration of any investment 
should be the security it offers. Apart from 
Government investment, few concerns offer greater 
safety than that given by a well-managed assur- 
ance company. This is due to the risk being 
spread over an extensive list of conservative 
investments. Recently, a gentleman whose 
endowment policy was about to mature, asked me, 
after a study of the list of securities held by a cer- 
tain assurance company—‘ In which one of these 
stocks shall I invest my endowment money?” I 
replied—‘‘ If you want to be really safe, why not 
buy the whole list? ’’ For this is exactly what 
happens when money is entrusted to a life assur- 
ance company; it is invested in the company’s 
entire list of securities. 

Those responsible for the purchase of these in- 
vestments are life-long students of the subject, and 
it is a knowledge possessed in no similar degree 
by any other conjunction of men. Bankers look 
primarily for short term profit; stockbrokers or 
jobbers are more interested in the term of the 
market, and solicitors, so often consulted in this 


connection, are primarily concerned in the practice 
of the law. 


(To be continued) 


THE 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The general policy of the Association is 
to promote the well-being of all who have 
held His Majesty’s Commission, and of their 
wives, widows, and dependants; to relieve 
distress from causes arising out of the War 
so far as funds permit, and, wherever possible, 
to make the recipient of relief  self- 
supporting. 


Applications for assistance are also dealt 
with from disabled ex-nurses of the Pension- 
able Services. The Association has free Legal 
and Financial Advice, and Claims and Pensions 
Bureaux, a Clothing Store at 8, Eaton Square, 
London, S.W.1, and an Employment Bureau 


for ex-officers at 20, Grosvenor Gardens, 
5.W.1. 


The Association endeavours generally to 
co-ordinate the activities of the various 
societies which are in existence for the 
benefit of ex-officers and their families. 


Cash donations and gifts of clothing will 
be gratefully received by the General 
Secretary, at 8, Eaton Square, S.W.1. 
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Broadcasting Notes 


Plain Words to the Pedants 
By Alan Howland 


: ee B.B.C. has a positive genius for making 

very respectable mountains out of worm- 
casts ; it consistently avoids the major issues, while 
at the same time it throws a good deal of un- 
necessary limelight on its less important activities. 
The latest victim of these misguided attentions is 
Conduit Street. 


It may still be news to some listeners that one 
of the cells in that hive of activity, Broadcasting 
House, is occupied by the Pronunciation Com- 
mittee which emerges once or twice each year to 
commit yet another assault upon the English 
language, thereby exposing itself to that fierce 
light which beats upon a drone. 


Apparently Conduit Street has been maltreated 
by this august body and as a result there is some- 
thing of a to-do. Now, although I believe that 
nobody in this country cares one hoot how Mr. 
Hibberd and his confréres pronounce this debat- 
able word on the few occasions that it is likely to 
be included in the News Bulletin, I do think it is 
time for a few plain words to be spoken about the 
Pronunciation Committee. 


It is of course a commonplace that there is not 
one Englishman on this Committee, which is in 
fact nothing more than a fortuitous agglomeration 
of pedants. The decisions of this flatulent cabal 


have absolutely no authority and are based on 
principles which are utterly incomprehensible to 
the majority of people for whose guidance they 
are intended. 

I can see no possible reason why I should be 
informed by Professor Lloyd-James, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and Professor Lascelles Abercrombie that 
I must say ‘‘ ephemmeral ’’ when I have every 
reason to prefer ‘‘ epheemeral ; ’’ nor do I see why 
I should be jockeyed by these gentlemen into wear- 
ing a ‘‘ berritt’’ when I should be much more 
comfortable in a “‘ beret.’’ 

I know that, had I a motor car, I should be com- 
pelled to house it in a ‘“‘ garridge,’’ but the 
inconstancy of these arbiters of pronunciation is 
such that I am never quite sure whether I am 
reading the ‘‘ Iddles of the Kings ”’ or the ‘* Idols 
of the Kings.’’ I shall certainly never find my 
way to Conduit Street. 

It would probably be impertinent of me to 
suggest that these distinguished gentlemen are 
wasting their sweetness on the desert air, but 
I should have more confidence in them if they 
could persuade the announcers to forswear ‘‘Indiar- 
rand-Dafrica ’’ and the ‘‘ Elbert Hall ’’ and leave 
Conduit Street, and even Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
tu look after itself. 

The idear-of such a thing! 
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